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indeed, 0 sities Purfe PHTon! ny ucceed- 
ing writers have added largely to the struc- 
ture which he may be said to have commen- 


ced. We had, before his day, individual bi- 
ographies, such as Sprat’s “Li 4 
and Cibber’s “Apology,” re oe 
gance of eulogium and livelinegs of detail; 
but we bad no connected series of lives before 
those of the 
of the est poets’ England has préducedy 
are omitted. It was the object of Johnson to 
exhibit the genius as well as the persons of 
the poets; and give us their mental picture 
along with their bodily, and I know ofno 
writer who has equalled him. He knew it 
was by their intellect that they had purchas- 
ed the distinetion of biography; succeeding 
biographers, and among them Sawmill have 
thought differently; we have diaries -rather 
than» memoirs, and letters substituted for 
characters. The importance of the individu- 
al in the eyes of the world, has not at all been 
eattended to, instead of forty pages, we have 
fpur hundred, and instead of four hundred, a 
thousand. Men about whom the world have 
no solicitude, have come into the market with 
their “Lafe and Times,” and we have been 
deluged with accounts of writings that were 
never read, and of books published but to be 
forgotten. Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” led 
to these inflictions; but then, Johnson was 
long at the head of our literature; was for 
many years the “Triton of the minnows,” 


th wit a ' MU © it seyings. . 

that he said lively and witty things, bdt that 
he said wise ones also, that we peruse the 
rinute account of his biographer with #pleas- 
ure thatnever tires. The great beauty ofthe 
Memoir of Johnson is, that the sage is recal!- 
ed to life, replaced at our’side, and we are 
made to see ag well as hear him; not scatter- 
ing his pearls in solitude, but surrounded by 
the choice spirits of his day, Burke, Reynolds, 
Perey, Goldsmith. The chief fault of the 
performance is, that itywants the. splendid 
summary, and final judgement of character, 
which forms the crowning glory to’the “Lives 
of the Poets.” Weate left to draw our own 
conclusions from the anecdotes and’ indica- 
tious of Boswell; and the consequence is, that 
every one forms a mental character accor- 
ding to his.abilities or prejudices, and nothing 
is fixed or defined. 

“The Life of Burns,” by James Curnis, 
followed that of Johnson; this was a labor. of 
love and charity. The great poet had died 
in poverty, his children were left without 
bread, and no one appeared tg befriend them, 
save the good and generous Currie, who un- 
certook the task of arranging the disordered 
papers, preparing a life of the poet, and giv- 
Ing the whole to the world, with the hope 
that the profits would serve a deserving wo- 
man and her fatherless children from the un- 
certain charity of their country: in this he 
was not disappointed. The memory of Burns 
owes much to its biographer; every where a 
deep sympathy is confessed for his hard for- 
tune; his life is delineated with considerable 
skill, and his character asa poet .is such as 
the world has sanctioned. To do all this 
required some resolution; the fame of Burns 
was but in its infancy; the world had not 
made up its mind on its merits; maty, like 
Mrs Barbauld, classed him with the inspired 
pipe maker of Bristol; and few, b vein , im- 
agined that the homely verses of the glorious 
peasant were to take a high place among the 
poetry of Britain. Nor was this all: the lear- 
ned and the i jous— ‘ 

“Par seen im Greek, deep men of letters—” 
could not buigdislike to be told that a flash 


4.unwilli 


poets, and even in these, some |. 


of nature's fire-was worth ® whole Vauxhall 
Garden of artificial lights; and they were 
} to believe but that the way to Par- 
“nassus, ike that to the law and the church, 
: opinions such as 


der and little to encourage Cur 
justice to his genius, and plac 

nature had intended. His was no 
timid man, and pe eee oe ee 


isgivings: there is something 
cpclegy throughout the life, as if he was sus- 

ious that good socigty would resent the 
introdugtion of the inspired and audacious 
peasant among them. 

As a co t and regular memoir, the 
work is a failure, for it is made up of many 
parts, and consists of four or five narratives 

different hands, which, though.confir- 
matory of each other, occasion ungraceful 
repetitions. The charm lies in the perfect 
sincerity, fine sensibility, and easy style of 
the whole composition. It is accompanied 
teo by a dissertation on the character and 
condition of the Scottish peasantry, which 
shows an intimate knowledge and love of the 
subject, and that Currie himeelf had in his 
outh practised mueh of what he describes. 
octurna! love excursions; adventures at kirk 
suppers and house heatings, and the effect 
of niusic upon the laborious peasantry, are 
all described with an ardor and a decling 
which could not come t the cold me- 
dium of hearsay. This excellent man died 
tleh fan for  phecloiney' hed) ahetdieamoine 
me as a 
imself by hi 


in the fortyeighth year of his 
was cut off in the fortyei year age. 
The name of William Hayley is numbered 
with the biographers of the age; he is the au- 
thor ofa “life of Romney,” and of the “life 
of Cowper.” For the first he collected ma- 
terials from the lips of the painter, and was 
farther stimulated by a present of pictures; 
and, for the second, he had at his disposal 
the numerous and admirable letters of the 
poet, in which the secluded man tells his 
own simple story, and speaks so much of 
himself, as to leave little for his biographer 
tocommunicate. Yet it cannot be said that 
Hayley has written any thing like permanent 
works; -much of what he relates of Romney 
has been contradicted or questioned by his 
son; he takes higher ground, too, than the 
painter's genius can maintain. The life of 
Cowper is only relieved from unelevated 
mediocrity, by the fine letters with which 
the narrative is embellished. The biogra- 
pher seems not to feel the peculiar genius of 
his subject; his language is tormal, measured, 
and cold, and it has that labor look, which 
though according tothe rules of composition, 
wants familiarity and freedom to interest and 
warm. ‘There isa sort of Spitzbergen air 
breathed over the narrative, and yet it is 
written by one whose.talents the world 
thought highly of, and to whose opinion in 
all things painters and poets bowed. All 
this is easily explained: he lived in the days 
when polish held the place of vigor, and har- 
mony that of feeling; and poetry was judged 
as & song is now, by the sweetness of its 
music. In all the externals of verse, he was 
a master; as he moved in socicty, his 
opinions spread and prevailed; and though he 
penned eold quartos both in prose and verse, 
no one imegined that the weariness they felt 
in perusal, could come from the accomplished 
author of “The Triumphe of Temper.” 
Wiitsam Girrorp wrote a short account 
of his own eventful life, and a “Memoir of 
Ben Jonson;” the former accompanies @ trans- 


lation of Juvenal, and the latter an admirable |. 


edition of the works of the d What 





he relates of himself, is wi the ostenta- 
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tion which disgusts us sometimes in men who 
have risen from a humble condition; there is 
no showing of rags and ailments to excite 
commmiseration, nora parade of early igno- 
bake us marvel at the wisdom of 
all is easy, simple, and sincere. 

is for its 

ity of .critici 


" ‘he Li 
ne AA 
a rhe wo) Ot ll nero; nay, t is, 
its blemishes, an acceptable addition 
oe ad and cannot be read without 
#f the tact displayed in the detec- 
: manifold errors, in those who have 
fi about or alluded to Jonson or his dra- 
mas. But it is a controversy rather than a 
: to be sensitive about the genius and 
the pe"sonal merits of the poet is right and 
Pp and to vindicate his memory was a 
d t Gifford is much more than that; he 
is the rude and fierce assailant of all, living 
or dead, who stand in the path over which 
he conducts his narrative; he imputes malice 
to one, envy to anuther, and ignorance to a 
third, hob nob, and at random. He has en- 
deavored to show that the epithet “surly,” 
whieh was bestowed on his hero, ought to be 
exc od for the word gentle—-that Ben had 
no intention of alluding to Inigo Jones. in his 
plays though he has introduced him, ticketed 
and labelled, like one of the Allegories of 
Rubens; and he labors hard to remove the 
unfavorable impressions which the memoran- 
da of his conversations with Drummond of 
Hawthornden have made on the world. Much 
of what he attempted he has not been able to 
do; he has, however, established his own fame 
as@ready, a learned, a sarcastic, and ener- 
writer. 
the b 
Gopwin I 


nueb; ‘and in hi at OF: r, 
written much and little. Ofthe former, 
it has been his pleasure to relate more than 
what he isnow perhaps willing to read: the 
picture which he gives us of the weakness 
and the strength of that remarkable woman 
is of the life size, minute in the details, and, 
like the portraits of Rembrandt, vividly bright, 
amid a vast dealof darkness. He lays down 
the principles of his singular philosophy with 
much plainness, & describes the way in which 
his wife fulfilled them, with consummate na- 
ivette. He has sacrificed his fine genius too 
much to false gods. In his “Life of Chaucer” 
he has written a romance; all that can be re- 
lated with certainty of the father of English 
poetry is, that he lived in the days of Edward 
the Third, wrote his inimitable poems, and 
died; some go so far as to surmise that he 
beat a friar in Fleetstreet, and, of course, was 
otherwise than in the good graces of the 
church. It hasbeen said that a spoonful of 
trath will color an ecean of fiction; und so it 
is seen in Godwin’s Life of Chaucer: he tieaps 
conjecture—dream upon dream—theory upon 
theory; scatters learning all around, and 
shows every where a deep sense of the mer- 
its of the poet; yet all that he has related 
might have been told in a twentieth part of 
the space which he has taken. His remarks 
are sagacious, his knowledge extensive, anc 
whenhe has straight forward tale to tell, he 
aequits himself like the author of “Caleb 
Williams.” 

Mascorm Larne is the author of a new 
kind of bi y: other writers usually de- 
sire to honor rsons of whom they treat; 
they consider it their duty to vindicate where 
they are aspersed; to glorify the genius round 

they areentwining their own. Laing 

is a biographer of another fashion; he singles 
out a man.of genius to pluck the laurel from 
his brow, and then point bim out for the con- 
tempt of mankind. I allude to his “Life and 
Works of James Macpherson.” The world 
saw with, surprise a splendid edition of the 
of , and a long and elaborate 

ife of the Translator—the aim and scope of 
which westo prove that Ossain was a sha- 
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dow—& wretch of mist on Cromla; and that 
Macpherson was a forger—a person 
“ Abhorred of men, and dreadful even to gods.” 

Had Macpherson forged a pert note, 
and got the cash from Laing, he could not 
have been treated more unworthily: he is 
looked upon as a Highland catheran, who 

2 made a. descent onthe Lowlands, and 
though the practice is not to be commended, 
he cheated none but antiquarians; to the bulk 
of mankind it was a matter of no moment 
whether the poems ee old times or 
from new; the pictures they contained and 
the sentiments they expressed were of an 
original order of poetry; and though the hue 
atid cry raised against them by men of genius 
in England was not little, they forced their 
way into general notice, and were received 
with much rapture all over Germany. That 
Laing has acquitted himself cleverly in the 
merciless task he undertook, has never been 
questioned: but he discovered resemblances: 
where they did not exist, and detected imi- 
tations with an ingenuity which defeated its 
own purpose. It ts yet a questionhow much 
of these works belong to antiquity: the names, 
many of the actions, and some of the compo- 
sition, have been proved of old date, 

The biographical works of Sim Warten 
Scorr are among the most readable things 
in the language: he has a hearty love for ev- 
ry character he draws, and sympathises in 
every life he writes. I know not that his nar- 
ratives have the unity and consistence whieli 
may be observed, for instance, in Southey’s 
“Nelson,” but they have passages and chap- 
ters of uncommon vivacity and brightness: 
the life of the individual is shown with all its 
light and shade, and the guage of his mind 
is given with remarkable acquracy? ‘The 


n 

are too long and too- minute. 
The merits, howéver, of Dryden are of so 
high a kind, both in verse and prose, that par- 
ticularity may be pardoned: he was among 
the first to lay down critical rules for dra- 
matié composition; and there is a manly vi- 
gor and reach in his arg ows dissertations, 
which have been equalled, but not surpassed: 
to give us the history, therefore, of his 
varied works, was to read us a reo chap~ 
ter on our literature;—not so with Swift: the 
writings of that fine wit are almostall o. tem- . 
porary and passing topics: he had a personal 
aim in all he wrote; he desired to humble 
others, if not to exalt himself; and conse~ 
quetitly his fame suffered as the matters of 
which he treated were forgotten. It may be 
said, and with truth, that his writing’ on that 
very account required to be redeemed from 
the obscurity in which some of them are be- 
ginning to be involved: my meaning is, that 
the extent of a memoir should be in propor- 
tion to the fame of the author; and in this re- 
spect Swift cannot be compared to Dryden. 
In truth, the writings of Johnson had embalm- 
ed them both, and little more, save notes to 
their works, was required, 

It was otherwise with the Novelists: 
the characters of Smollet, Fielding, and 
Richz\4s0n, had not, like those of Dryden and 
Swift, veen drawn by the hand of a master: 
we only knew the men through their works— 
an imperfect way of obtaining knowledge. 
We see them now as they were in life; uot 
coarser, or less delicate than fle age in which 
theyafived, but areare <8 manners, and 
feelings, and language 6f their day, in a mir- 
ror true and clear. Their merits are set ina 
fair light;and h | think for varietyand in- 
vention, Smolletfar excelled his companions 
there is little can be added to the characters? 
which Scott has depicted. He extracts, as 
it were, the square root of their talents, and 
gives as the result; we have the pith and 
essence in small space: like Dryden’s esti- 
mate of Shakespeare, nothing is wanting of 
the megnificent or the'minate: other writers 
may expand, but. they cannot improve; they 
may use more words, but they can add notb~ 

















ing to the sentiment. His intimate know- 
ledge of the art in which these three excelled, 
enabled him to accomplish this without any 
effort; he never labors or strains; heis always 
master of his subject; and when he has given | 
the leading features, and_added a few strong 
and a*few delicate touches, he leaves us to ad- 
mire the vivid image, and hastens to a new 
undertaking, to perform the same wonders. 

This is to see him in his happiest moods: 
he is fond of disquisitions, and speaks not al- 
ways to the point; he makes occasional mis- 
takes; and he can be minute till he becomes 
tedious. He wants the critical sagacity of 
Johnson, and the exquisite purity of language 
of Southey; but he is equal to either in fre- 
quent and happy touches, ir lucid and pictur- 
esque narrative, and in the right estimate of 
genius and summary of character. His ac- 
count of the Novelists is worthy of being clas- 

The most ect pi of biograp in the 
layguage is the “Life of Nelson,” by Roseat 
SouTHRY: it is as complete snd well propor- 
tioned as the finest statue; all is handsome, 
graceful, and expressive; there are no parts 
weak and languid, aud none more colossal 
and massive than strict harmony allows. 
Those who wish toexcel in biography would 
act wisely in studying this noble work: *they 
will see with what wonderful, andall but in- 
visible art, it is,composed, and yet feel that 
allis so simple, so easy, and so natural, that 
art is out of the question. In the conception 
of the Memoir, the author has, like a skilful 
gardener who inoculates a barren bough with 
a bearing bud, brought collateral matter to 
give lite to the duller or less interesting 
parts; nor has he, out of a false love for his 
hero, painted his character in the Sir Charles 
Grandison style of perfection; he has spoken 
of the failings of the man with deserved com- 
passion, and of the nobleness of his nature 
with merited rapture, The “Life of Wes- 
ley” is scarcely infevior in interest; for he was 
an ardent man with great moral courage, 
prese:ce of mind, and unfailing eloquence. 
His adventures in propagating the Gospel— 
for his labors deserve the description, among 
the illiterate swarms in country and town, 
have all the interest of romance: he had the 
profane to silence and soothe, the sluggish 
to animate and inspire, the giddy to sober 
and the proffigate to reclaim. That he un- 
the canse of religion, Te Well owt nner 
those, and they cannot be many, who happen 
to be ignorant of it, will enlighten themselves 
und gain a happy day by reading the account 
of the biographer. The “Memoir of John 

2unyan,” as well as that of Kirk White, is 
another beautiful narrative; the inspired tin- 
ker is drawn with all the life and simplicity 
ofone of the characters in his inimitable 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Southey is now enga- 
ged on the Lives of the British Admirals—a 
task worthy of his genius. 

Several lives have been written of Burns 
the poet: that of Jouy Ginson Lockuanrt is 
the last and best. Ile has felt better than 
any one the fresh and natural energy, the 
manly breadth, and free, unsophisticated char- 
acter ofhis hero, He has sympathised large- 
ly with him; he has comprehended his condi- 
tion and mastered his peculiarities. He has 
not stood on his own hill retired, and 
looked at the rustic bard through the false 
medium of position; he has descended into 
the valley, and accompanied him to the 
plough, aud the “cannie hour at e’en,” and 
has felt and enjoyed all. It is this which has 
enabled hin to lighten those darker hues of 
character, which give a gloom to the narra- 
tives of less considerate biographers, and 
show the poet standing on his own feet like 
a msn, erect and dignified, conscious of his 
powers ard of his title to immortality. 

Patrick Fraser Tyrer has added large- 
hy to our national biography: the “lives of 
the Scottish Worthies” are distinguished by 
great candor and no common resea + he 
had estiinated the military talents o one, 
nnd the poetic genius of another, with nice 
discrimination, He has an earnestness of 
ea which wins on the most inattentive 

eader. Itis true that he curtailed Scot- 
— att 2 Per Proportion of worthies; we 

good as those of whom he 

wrote; and he would do. well to complete his 
task before he continues his invasion u 

the lives of the worthies of the ‘south, His 

“life of Raleigh” is full of satisfactory: he 

went ebont this undertaking in a true spirity- 

ering masiered the materials, he fixed his 
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abode on the sea coast, where igh was 
born and brought up; then refreshed his eyes 
with hi!] and cea, and warmed his mind with 
coxtemplation, and soon proceeded to pen 
the memoir. This has imparted a freshness 
of look to the old materials used, and an en- 
ergy to the pew, fecen wilt Xe 
now of no biography which ve 
derived by? pleasure than = neon of 
himsel. is family, GH 
Hust, to his “Life of Byron.” tk full of 
life and fine humanities: the gossip is the 
most agreeable gossip in the world; the wri- 
ter 1s on fair terms with himself, nor do I see 
any reason he has to be otherwise: the ego- 
tism is all naivete; nor is it unmingled with 
snatches of right feeling and bits of true cr- 
ticigm; save the “Apology” of Cibber, I know 
of nothing better. His account of Byron the 
world resented as an indignity offered to one 


whan. it, had itself too 
was thé éry; It wad no prook of good taste in 
Hunt to come out with his recollections of 
the mighty poet so soon after his death; nor 
was it perhaps right in him at all to 
openly of the conduct of one who 
him under a pecuniary obligation. But he 
seems not to have erred much in matters of 
fact. 

Of the same great poet another memoir 
was written by Jonx Gaxt, who bad already 
shown some biographical skill in his account 
of Benjamin West. His familiar intercourse 
with the painter enabled him to give peculiar 
interest to his account of his early aspira- 
tions; and his meeting with the poet amid 
the scenes of his glory lent the charm of re- 
ality to his narrative, which was widely felt 
by the world. For this memoir Galt obtain- 
ed high praise, and very sharp censure. He 
in a great measure merited all the praise; he 
spoke with much manliness and freedom; his 
details were picturesque, and his remarks 
generally just and candid—he did not deserve 
a tithe of the censure poured upon him both 
in verse and prose. The life of Lord Byron 
was free to the pens of all men: no one could 
urge a particular claim to the exclusion of 
others; and if merit constituted a claim, sure- 
ly the author of the “Annals of the Parish,” 
and “The Provost,” stood high enough to 
entitle his name to be mentioned with rever- 
ence. He was, however, treated with very 
little ceremony’ he was first 


for, 

writing @ ies spd secondly he was 

beneath “the saws and harrows” of criticism, 
when the work made its appearance. Com- 
paring the statements which the life contain- 
ed with the facts detailed in the authentic 
narrative which followed, Galt will be found 
less frequently wrong than the critics haye 
intimated. Little has been since revealed, 
even by his most steadfast friend and admirer, 
to elevate the character of Byron as a man. 
Galt has lately given to the world his Apto- 
biography: it contains much that is valuable 
and curious, and is remarkable fora certain 
sincere holiness of language. 

Tromas Moors has written three different 
biographies all unlike each other in manner 
as well as matter, The first is the “Life of 
Sheridan” —a work displaying eloquence and 
spirit, with a certain dash of boldness, which 
made it acceptable to all who loved free utter- 
ance of feeling. It abounds, too, in happy 
expressions; in sentiments in which nature is 
almost smothered with ornament; and in crit- 
ical opinions, which came from the heart. 
Its fault lies in claiming too high a station 
among the sons of the morning for Sheridan, 
who had a vast deal of the artificial about his 
genius: he made his scenes for his wit, and 
and his wit for his scenes; his best things 
hang on the dialogue like jewels upon an im- 
age; his wit does not circulate through it, 
and belong to it as blood to the body. 
language of the memoir is highly em . 
nothing can less resemble the majdity oF 
aor “Nelson” than Moore's Migheri- 

an. 

The “Life of Byron,” which followed,show- 
eda complete change of taste in jon: 
figures of speecli were used i 
ornamental was almost utterly es ae 
liveliness was repressed, and ail was_ 
grave and simple, and even severe. The 
new attire in which the muse of biogtaphy 
appeared, was pronounced by many 1 
and becoming, To all, however, it 
so welcome, Simplicity of language 
the frequent recurrence of massive 
sentiment; his former richness—nay, 
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the new style of the writer was in the 
> of many like a fruit tree robbed of its 
fruit, or @ crown iled of its Jewels. 
Nor was this a!l: Byron had penned memo- 
randa of all be hoagie or did; and as much 
that he thopght and did was not worthy of 
being known, @ judicious biographer, out of 
respect to the world as well as for the sake 
of the poet, should have interrupted him 
through his own medium rather sparingly. 
It is true, that Moore had a task to perform 
of no ordinary difficulty; in the latter yeers 
of his life, the poet had sinned deeply against 
the decorum of society, both in word and 
deed; much that he wrote, and much that he 
said and did, was in defiance of the opinion, 
though perhaps not the practice, of mankind. 
The w has, however, many beauties; it 
shows the poet at home in his study; it ex- 
hibits him full in the Fe places; 











on his poetry; then he is seen 
loomy, and even fierce, ing over the 
shipwreck of his fortune and the ruin of his 
we have him pen- 
or bidding defiance 


" pect ga fw aco going s 


to fate, and resol , since he was 
destruction to go own road. Nor are 
there wanting hours of melting weakness 
and despondency, when he looks back on 
“prospects drear,” and with dread on the dark 
and ominous future. 

Of the “life of Fitzgerald,” I know not 
well what to say; p rhaps it ought never to 
have been written: how he conld sympathise 
with one who desired to give Ireland to 
France, I cannot comprehend. 

Tue Drama.—This is part of my underta- 
king which I enter upon with the conscious- 
ness that if poetry has kept its station, and 
romance risen, in the Drama there is a visi- 
ble descent. Not so much, indeed, in its 
poetry, for that is still high, as in the sober- 
ing of its high feeling—the tramping of its 
wild passion; a coldness has crept over its 
fiery vehemence, and its nature is not the 
nature of the heart. Neither is the true 
character of dramatic composition so well 
understood as heretofore; the writers seem 
to forget that all is addressed to the eye as 
well agto the mind; the pure and eloquent 


blood of the drama no longer speaks in ber 
: we ure 


| grown to retrospective; we describe rather 


than perform; the meaning is not made good 


our poetry as well as ofthe drama. The life 
of the dialogue is wanting. Shakspeare, I 
need not say, is full of it; his plays would be 
understood by an audience were they acted 
in pantomime. We are civilised till we are 
grown barbarous: ask a question of a coun- 
try peasant —— a road, he points with 
his finger as well as his tongue: a French- 


with his hands tied; he has a dramatic feeling, 
and calls in action to the aid of words, as 
our great poet does— 
I saw a smith lean o’er his anvil thus. 

We are grown cold, courteous, and civilised; 
we live in continual proprieties both of action 
and of tongue; it requires a bold, rough, ftee, 
out spoken person to be a good dramatic 
writer; but where is such a person to be 
found in days when we “duck with Frenca 
nods,” and excel in “apish courtesy?” More- 
over, our principal theatres are totally un‘t 
for calling forth the true beauties of the dra- 
ma; wit and humor, and all the richness of 
the dialogue, are swallowed up in the infi- 
nite space between the stage and the boxes; 
every third word uttered is not heard by or- 
dinary ears; and actors have to strain their 
voices, till their natural tone is lost, and all 


The | is forced, exaggerated, and unnatural. We 
;| are also grown too wise to be pleased raptur- 


ously with any thing; we have too man 
ways of amusing ourselves—shows of 

kinds, books of every description, “and Kat- 
terfelto, with his hair on end,” wondering at 
his own wonders: this makes us fastidious; 


the | peradventure we are grown critical; we know, 


or, what is worse, to know every 
thing; we judge the drama, and we puss sen- 
tence on the actors; we come with no wish 
to be pleased, but to be critical. An author 
who writes a book gets a calm audience; if 
God and natere are in him, the world will 
acknowledge it; if not immediately, after a 
bry of days. A dramatic writer two- 
d dread upon him; he may be damned on 





ness of language,coneps:led ordinary 





account of the actors as well as from his want 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE... 


by sensible signs; and this is true of much of 


man, it has been said, could not tell a story | ; 


of wit, Another lion in the path is your 
great actor—your rec-letter hero of the ad- 
vertisements and play bill. The poet must 
fit this man’s body, and suit this man’s 
mouth, in the manufacture of. dramati+ char- 
acter: the fiery and impassioned Kean re- 
uired a whole play to himself; he gave the 
fittle senate of Parnassus laws; and he who 
wrote a drama, in which, ag in “Brutus,” one 
character swallowed up all the others, was 
sure to write best. Nor was Kean alone in 
this; any who reads the “correspondence of 
Garrick,” will see at once that he was the 
great dry nurse of dulness in dramatic com- 
position in his day. He was a pruner and @ 
slasher; he potlarded the dremel , st oe 
was bie judgement in composition wo 

— he could not Sve the excel- 
lence of the tragedy of Jas;” he looked 
upon the raptures of the over her 


he heroic rising of the 
and long lost son, and t roic Ee hes. in 
our day. vee paapieht he ae as, ue 

t 


Papers ase i Haas 
as a Ww a dramatist, is Tv igh; 
his beginning and + ig as 
i . dark and deplorable: in 
his twentythird year he wrote “the rivals,” 
and in his twentyeixth year “the school for 
Scandal”—comedies abounding with know]- 
edge of character and manners, and flashes 
of wit and spirit, which shows genius and 
extensive observation. He was idle at 
school, and acquired so little Greek and 
Latin, as almost to countenance a reproach 
of ap — ge in classical attainments; but he 
was idle only in the eyes of pedante; he was 
reading lessons in living life, and Jaying in 
treasures ofa mental kind, such as no schools 
can supply. His moceof composition shows 
a laborious man; his comedies were not pro- 
duced by sudden effort of fancy; nothing that 
he wrote came spontaneously and unbidden 
from his mind; all was slow and tardy, show- 
ing a bit by bit process of construction, 
which promised nothing like the beauty it 
produced, and seemed alien to a mind sensi- 
tive and vehement. All that he wrote was 
the result of extraordinary labor; the germ 
of a fine thing was perceived by him in its 
rough state; and be wrought and refined til! 
the wii came out brilliant and resistiess from 
his skilful hand. The numerous sketches 


which he made teh Looe of his plays, and 
w 
sed , that EP pete -wadee 


quick and forgetive, but was content to creep 
to the mark at which others flew. 

Something of this may be perceived in his 
scenes: they are full of wit and humor, but 
the wit and humor float on the stream of the 
dialogue rather than form a part of it; the 
scene seems to have been made for the things 
with which he ornaments it. Some of his 
best characters are not original: Mrs Mala- 
prop may be found in all her natural splendor 
i ieldin , coarser, indeed, but infinitely 
happier. Set no one cares how the wit 
comes that pleases, nor where the original of 
the character is to be found that helps us to 
laugh. All that he does is spirited; all that 
he says is witty; his dialogue is unlike that 
of all other dramatists and seems copied 
from real life; from what he happened to ob- 
serve and hear in polite society. There is, 
however, very little action, and very little 
warmth; no spontaneous bursts of unaffected 
feeling; all is polished and well bred: there 
is a want of heart for which the presence of 
almost all other beauties cannot atone. Sher- 
idan soon became weary of seeking fame 
at such an outlay of labor: his wit made his 
company acceptable to the Prince of Wales 
and his gay companions; and he was content 
to set the table in a roar in Carlton House, 
in preference to shaking Old Drury with his 
sallies from rafter to foundation stone. It is 
true that he distinguished himself as an ora- 
tor in the Commons, and for some time 
seemed as if about to take the Jead; but wine 
i hes, 
he be- 
and was content with 
being the most brilliant talker, 
conversational wit of the splen- 
in which he moved. 


such as his, required ; 
came weary of that, 
prede 


: ” 


ken dialogues. “That 
drew. his materi » ee 
and fragments testify; in something like 

rudinients ofa play on ation, we fnd 
the following outline of d eceng attached to 

















Lady Clio. “What am I reading? Have I 
¢rawn nothing lately? Has the man been to 
cntune the ichord? Does it look as if] 
had been playing on it? Shall I be if] today? 
Shall Ibe nervous?”—“Your La’ship was 
nervous yesterday.” “Was I? then I'll have 
a cold: I haven't a cold this fortnight—a 
celdis becoming;-no, I'l! not have a cough, 
that’s fatiguing: Pl! be quite well.”—“Your 
La’ship always looks vastly well when you're 
ill—you become sickness.”—“Leave the book 
half read, and rose half finished; you know I 
lore to be caught in the fact.” An intri- 
guing man is imitated with 9 truth in 
another broken dialogue: “Whoam I in 
love with now?” “You are laying close 
siege to Lady L. in the Morning and 
have succeeded with Lady G. in the Herald; 
Sir F. is very jealous of you in the Gazetteer.” 
‘Remember, tomorrow, the first you do put 
oy in love with ng hs I yorgot to forget 

e zr at k's.” 
still Baittaes sito Wokbincearece enter 
it only proves that affectation is true at all 
times and countries. 

Ofhis pvetry little can be said, and it is 
weak in its flow, and wants fire and nature; it 
comes reluctantly from his mind when he de- 
sires to be tender or graceful; and if it comes 
easy at all, it is when he is peevish and per- 
sonal. Headdressd the Prince of Wales con- 
cerning the exposing style of women’s dress: 
Iknow not w prince said in reply. 
The poem included some political seasoning, 
and lamented that the atrocities in sppare 
so displeasing to delicate persons, should 
have’ been sought for in France, since absur- 
dity,might have been found at home, His 
genius was high, but not of the first order; 
it was imitative rather than inventive; he 
could embellish, but he could not create; he 
could see but not imagine, 

Joanna Baus stands, by all but universal 
consent, at the head of the modern drama; 
she has exhibited such force of nature, such 
knowledge of the world, and painted so viv- 
idly the ght and shade of passion,that I know 
of no one who can be named with her. In 
all her dramas, there is uncommon breadth 
and massive vigor; variety of situation 
and character; a vehement and nervous elo- 
quence, and every where a strong unstudied 
happy force of language, suchas the stage 
demands. Ia the, pathetic. scenes, she ap- 
proaches Shakspeare; her are full 


of t ; she 
fag ole tae 
has likewise her insp 
only moved and agi 









tion; and we are not 
but we come awa: 


from her scenes with an accession of knowl- | those 


edge. The masculine energy of her lap- 
uage has been noticed by all the critics. 
yo otens should be drawn — serene 
ignity austere composure of an antique 
statue, the muse of others “ae be painted’ 
with vine ee starry trains; she is compact 
they are diffuse; she speaks to the point, they 
speak to show their wit, not help on the stc- 
ty. Her works have not arisen into fame 
Without remark or remonstrance; she calls 
her dramas, “Plays on the ” and 
this has provoked a vast deal of sarcastic 
criticism, and caused writers to allege that 
she desired to limit the boundless range of 
tragedy, and exhibit in a play ene passion and 
no more. She is wrong in the name of her 
dramas, and right in the conception and ex- 
ecution; she meant that each play had ite ru- 
ling passion, as almost all other pays have, 
like love in Romeo and Juliet,and the jealousy 
of Othello. The passion which she under- 


takes to display, comes with others in its | i 


train; jealousy goes hand in hand with a 

and revenge, and love is too often allied to 
fear and jealousy; there is abundance of sub-. 
ordinate emotion, and no limitation what- 
ever, 

She has spoken the poetic nage of her 
day, nor pi to dig, her cee in the 
obsolete hues of antiquity; she felt the lan- 
qusge of the illustrious bards of the days of 

Sizabeth was natural to them, but unnatural 

to her, and as she loathee all affectation, 
took the tone and color of speech in her own 
time. This has given to her works an origi 
nal and unborrowed air. In the plot and distri- 
bution of time, she avails herself of the lib- 
erties of the romantic drama, while, in matiy 
: she statue 





she | he was not first 


——s yo 
 Legecionte oiinees, somes Se re eava! 





veal individuali a prpehees ns io 
it 

She inin , what Flaxman is in scul 

ture; and bythe side of some of his nob 


personifications of Scripture we might 
the works of Joanna Baillie. Bho Sloss aot 
tell you what was, but, scul like, she 
shows you what is: she never sight of 
the object she has in view; she neither hides 
her heroes under the dazzling splendor of 
their coats armorial, nor overwhelms the dis- 
tinct beauty of her thoughts in the flowers 
of embellished . This sometimes 

ives a bold austerity to parts of her dia- 
ogues, which, taken by itself, is far from 
pleasing. If she is austere, she is never 
cold; she is sarcastic and ironical, but there 
is no fixed unkindliness of disposition about 
her; she sympathises with the world, and 
= vy ae sorrow; but she is no 
pulin who w for a cut finger, or 
eee tate Lnsaies alte a mabten's’ pituat 
awry. 

“When the Author of “Waverly” wrote 
the introduction to ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
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the and has suffered enough in repu- 
tation * the crowd, though not at all in 
the er those who can a iate the 
true ies of imagination, His play of 
“Remorse” was well received by the world, 
and warmly it abounds in scenes 
of great force and . The plot is far 
from elear, and not very probable; some of the 

i ters, though not alway s visible 
to friends in their own proper persons, 
are sometimes known and sometimes not: 
Teresse cannot her acquaintance 
Alvar, neither does nio nor Isidore dis- 
cover him. It requires, too, a more than com- 
mon stretch of imagination to fill up the va- 
cancies between the acts; the poet takes too 
long steps for probability. The beauty of 
the play is its picturesque poetry, and its fault 
is all is too imaginative, lofty, and ma- 
jestic. We want commoner qvery da 













of the audience, The following truly touch- 


and will illustrate m 
oh oe wey eh gres , 






excited 

great expectations. The work was not how- 

ever, a cs aryl drama; those who expected a 
v 


muses, his unlooked for 


play di into scenes and acts expressed 
disappointment, and added to their complaint, 
that the ee neither that of Shaks- 
peare, nor so bold and dashing as those 
snatches of dramatic verse were, which intro- 
duce the chapters of the “Waverly Novels.” 
Others who perused the work for the pleas- 
ure likely to be derived from it, were in- 
clined to think much more favorably. There 
is, in truth, a heroic feeling, and a pathos, 
diffused all th the scenes, with which 
the modern drama has little to compare. The 
character of old Sir Allan Swinton, who had 
lived to see his seven sons fall, and to aven 

them, and the younger Gordon, the son of 
his enemy whose father he had slain in 
avenging the blood of his children, are drawn 
with great discrimination, and are such as no 


one can read audibly, without attesting their 


influence with tears. The fault asa of 
dramatic c ition, is a uent glancing 
back at other days, when deeds were 
mr hy fact it could not well be otherwise, 







and Several of 
the scenes are conceived and executed with 
all the powers of the best part of “Waverly;” 
the verse, too, is more rough, natural, and 
nervous, than that of “Halidon Hill;” but, 
,| noble as the effort was, it was eclipsed so 
much by his splendid romances, that the pub- 


less of the retrospective. 


lic still complained that he had not done his 
best, and that his genius was not <lramatic. 
This was unfair: he had led the way in pvet- 

and romance, and there. was nothing in 


skill with which he evolved his incidents; the 
bright and living colors in which he delinea- 
all he touched; all seemed to indicate the 


hat Scott 

all this, his letters written to his friends on 

dramatic composition, sufficiently show; but 

t writer who laid 

cee res which he could not himself 
iW. 

that had he addreseed himself seriously to 


and the obscure; he is not plain for 





few who heard it uttered could 
and its mysterious and learned allu- 


With no irreverant or 
ieee bar ood tat ince bapty thou ar 

ou u art one 
Of that innumerable y 
Whe in broad circle lov than the rainbow 
Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 
With noise too vast and constant to be heard 


A sweet eppasranes, but a dread illusion, 

par caravan that roams by night. 
Hea Bla es han ie 

Stands vast, and moves in blackness. ie 

Through all this noble poem; for it is more 
a poem than a drama, there is a visible imi- 
tation of Shakspeare. “In general, his 
imitation,” says one of his critics, “is of 
that judicious kind which is felt every where 
and seen no where, a likeness of the whole 
rather than a copy of any part; in some in- 
stances however i boldly . venturing 1o try 
his strength with his great master, he forces 
us toa comparison of particular passages 
whieh is not favorable to him. The imi- 
tation, for instance, of Hamlet’s,picture of 
his fa uncle, thoug 







and h not without some 
rs to be the injudicious 
‘TE ic eke ow ta 


Ney evar to yeaa it yb thing, as 
inspiration, to throw out a bright passage 
which shall become a text in the paths ws of 
all men for ever, and another to study the 
passage, to enlarge its beauties, supply its 
defects, to prune its luxuriances, and thus at 
length Ps uce a faultless copy ofan imperfect 
original,” Coleridge gives us splended pas- 
sages, but he fails to connect :hem with mat- 
ters of living and visible life, and must asa 
dramatist be content with the high fame 
which closet perusal brings. 

There are grand and terrific passages in 
the drainas of Lonp Byron; he is, in my mind, 
oftener in the upper air of poetry in his plays 
than in his poems; but, at the same time, it 
must be felt, that as works to be presented 
by actors in an intelligible way to a common 
audience, they are one and all comparative 
failures. An orator, when he addresses a 
meeting, amplifies and repeats, for he knows 
he must make himself understood; when he 


- | finds that in some of his flights he is not fol- 


lowed he comes closer to the earth, and 


y | speeks like an ordinary mortal: our dramatic 


writers, on the contrary, calculate too much 
on the ingenuity of the audience; they are 
poetic, they are lofty, they are mystical, they 
speak ina way that no man ever did who 

to be comprehended; they indulge in 
moon and to the elements; 


to the 
to thing save to the pres- 
sing business of the plot, and then wonder 


that they aré not understood, dramas 
of Byron are full of error of this kind; they 
have of dramatic power, the lan- 


is concise and s' ly massive, 


they cannot be represented with 
hope of being impressive. It is true, the 
~ declares he wrote them with- 


ded 
the 





} was the law,” he Bays, “till lately in 





the world, and ig still so in the more civilized 
parts of it!” A play is not a mere dialogue; 
it implies ection, and necessarily supposes 
that something is to | yaae before the eyes of 
the audience, That Lord Byron thought of 
all this as he wrote, there can be no coubt, 
since the reader has so to suppose it for the 
sake of understanding his dialogue, for many 
of them require action to make them out. 
That he had not this always in his mind, is a 
leading fault in his plays. With respect to 
the unities, it is enough to say, that Shaks- 
peare contrived to write wonderfully nature! 
and probable dramas in spite of-them, and no 
one misses, and no one desires them. We 
may as well demand the individual Macbeti 
to upon the stage, as that the unities 
shall maintained. Byron was, perhaps, 
the worst critic of his day; his opinions are 

enerally wrong, and always most so when 
fre vtters them deliberately. pee 


ig dramas thapeh he 
hain ts sopsasontation, are not few; “Man- 





fred,” “Marino Faliero,” “Sardanapalus,’ 
“The Two, Foscari,” “Cain, a Mystery,” &-. 
In oe a of eats — op a exceed- 
i sublime and terrific; there 1s a myster. 
about the hero of the piece, which is ditch 
seen throughthan explained; he is, in truth, 
a stained and hateful being; we shudder to 
read the passages in which this solitary spirit 
holds communion with himself, and turn with 
loathing from the dark and disgusting inti- 
mations which he giyes us. On “Marino 
Faliero,” the public voice, from the first, 
ronounced condemnation; it is another but 
inferior sort. of “Venice Preserved;” that ° 
contains splendid passages, may well be su, 
posed, for none of Byron’s poetry is without 
such; there are speeches full of commanding 
eloquence, te yaa be compared with 
any thing in modern composition, The Doge, 
a man of gravity, and stricken in years, re- 
solves to ruin his country, because a foolish 
boy lampooned him about his young wife. 
This is not a reason weighty enough: Jaffier 
had a cause suflicieut—unmerited poverty, 
and the undeserved sufferings of iis family. 
There is an unbending severity of diction in 
this play, which at times is harsh and disso- 
nant; vulgar persons, and the rabble may be 
allowed to speak in a prosaic way: but seme 
of his high characters utter language which 
no one can call poetic. 
‘is The “Sardanapalus” is of another stamp; it 
responds with the character 








of the prince; all is magnificent as the wak- 
ing dream of sir Epicure Mammon. The As- 
syrian king, when danger comes, starts from 
his scented cushions and his jewelled queens, 
and thinks and acts like a hero; he has, indeed, 
been represented as not only effeminate, but 
vicious; but ‘of this, little is seen in the hour 
of danger: his best servants are faithful, 
the noblest of his concubines love him, and. 
he conducts his army with a skill and fights 
with a courage worthy of his ancestors. 
When vanquished, not by the treachery or 
the bravery of man, but by the elements, he 
seeks death wiih a dignified ferocity which 
belies the assertions of his enemies. He is, 
in fact, a slothful Demetrius, but has a wor- 
thier end than the “son of old blind Antigor- 
nus.” His is the most masterly of the many 
characters drawn by Byron. He is painted 
young, beautiful, and brave, but spoiled by 
flattery and self indulgence; schooled by Sa- 
lamenes and his queen, he ruus into dissipa- 
tion, and defends his folly with a witty soph- 
istry that reconciles him to it; he knows him- 
self better than any one around him does; he 
believes that he can resume the natural hero- 
ism of his soul when he pleases, and scorns 
the flattery which hecourts. Selfishness is 
mingled with generosity; he is, in short, a 
compound of good and evil; but, in the hour 
of the former f- evails, and comes out in 





make long harangues; they turn|a 





equally natura) and overpowering. 
or has he unworthy companions; the stern 


and heroic Solamenes, and the not less herc- 
ic Myrrha, are characters equally original as 
Gpskce soldier tarbie Link apn of ecee- 

n soldier; to ing, in spite of 
and family injaries, he is loyal and 
at The lea, te attininanaieaiicien af 
pamess Acrazin is he, war ; bis prince and* 
country are ever in his ts; and he 
falls, fearful that the line of Nimrod is about 
to cease, M was a slave in the haram, 
but raised, by ber beauty, her talents, her 
Grecian cou and hep love, to be the com- 
and configent of Sardanapalus. = 

am 
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without any passionate raft or tearful intrea- 
ties, seeks to win him to @ sense of coming 
danger, that he may meet and crush it. There 
is @ calm, a tranquil grandeur of character 
about her, Grecian and godlike; yet, she is 
always womanly—always gentle and affectio- 
nate: I know of no character in the whole 
range of our drama, which can be compared 





with hers, 
“The Two Foscari” is very inferior to 
“Manfred,” or “Sardanapalus;” few of the 


characters ate above mediocrity; the play is 
full of poetry; and those who would hoot it 
from the stage, would applaud it in the closet. 
Of “Cain, a Mistery,” it is enough to say, 
that it was written for an evil purpose, and 
though much genius was lavished upon it, we 
must contemplate it as a failure. It can ne- 
ver be understood by the world at large; we 
could ill enough endure the devil as he was 
before, but when he adds metaphysics to his 
hee eee my rr Peewee winet Wives. tebe so - ADL 
plays of Byron have added largely 
of dramatic poetry. They abound in brilliant 
excursions of fancy, in rich and vehement di- 
alogues; ina picturesque display of scene and 
ingident, ard in passages of sublimity and 
“tagniicence ; 
here is much force and wildness in the 
“Bertram” of Maturi. It had once some- 
thing too of the supernatural, but the author 
was prevailed upon to omit it, though he in- 
jured the unity of the story, which is of the 
romantic kind, by yielding to the taste of the 
age. “Bertram” came recommended to the 
world by the united voices of Scott and By- 
ron, and, for a while, criticism respected their 
authe~'ty, and spread its incoherent language, 
inprowable incidents, and distracted vehem- 
ence. Itis strange, and startling, and im- 
pressive; it has many faults, and they all be- 
long to genius. Maturin is never fiat or dull; 
in truth, he is always too full of motion, too 
impassioned, too ecstatic, too every thing. 
Common incidents never happen with him in 
a common or natural way; all is forced and 
exaggerated. Maturin had fine talent; he 
delineates all to the eye as well as to the 
mind, and shows no ignorance of human na- 
ture, 

The “Fazio” of Mirman has given him a 
high place among the modern dramatists; it 
was an attempt, he said to revive the old na- 
tional drama with greater simplicity of plot. 
Some of the plots of. our old plays are plain 


he has avoided all entanglement, but he 
imagined an incident on which to raise the 
superstructure of his drama, which requires 
him to triumph over great difficulties, and 
when we should be rapt and carried off our 
feet by the whirlwind and passion of the 
scene,we find ourselves marveling at the won- 
drous ingenuity of the poet. Having finish- 
ed his story at the third act, in the condem- 
nation of Fazio, he has to labor to sustain 
the interest of expiring events through two 
more acts; and though this is not done with- 
_ Out passages of tenderness and passion, they 
go off coldly in the representation: the audi- 
ence feel they are detained to hear more last 
words, and desire something new. The 
character of Fazio is striking and original: 
he is naturally a good man with a nobleness 
of mind’ which even the folly he commits 
cannot conceal. - He is a student in al-hemy, 
and has all but achieved wealth by the dis- 
covery of the philosopher's stone, when his 
next door neighbor, a wealthy miser, rushed 
at midnight mortally wounded into his stu- 
dy, and Fazio cannot withstand the temp- 
tation of burying him secretly and seizing on 
his wealth. One crime leads to another; in 
spite of the beauty and affection of his wife 
Bianca, he forms an attachment to another 
woman, as vain as she was beautiful, and 
Bianca, in a moment of resentment, from a 
wish to keep her husbaitd from her rival, in- 
forms the senate of the fate of the miser and 
his hoards. She finds, when too late, that she 
has done too much: he is condemned for rob- 
bery and murder, and having wearied heaven 
and earth with prayers and entreaties for his 
lite, she refuses to survive him, and dies. 
Bianca is a well drawn Character; her love 
for her husband, her admiration of his~ tal- 
“ents, and her despair and anguish at his con- 
demnation, place her among the few natural 
heroines of the latter days ofthe drama. To 
this is opposed the serene fortitude. 0 
no murmurs of reproach or 
from him;'the thoughts of his o children 
alone occupf- his mind, and his with 
Bianca touching their fate is of exquisite soft- 
hess and mournful beauty, The Janguage 


oe 
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is, however, too lofty and elaborate for the 
stage; there is an artificial sustainment about 
it, which lifts it above the wy me 
vigor of the language of actual life, Though 
not sufficiently dramatic, the genius of th 

poet is fertile in inations, and quick in 
the invention of incident. His feelings are 
fine; his moral sensibility deep, and he pic- 
tures forth events with wonderful truth» and 


fancy of Procrer 


i closet. He loves | perfect truth and reali , such as no modern 
oe ian dramatist su 5 touches the heart, 
and is safe. He isa capital actor, because 
he does not act at all; and he is an admirable 
dramatic writer, because he has no affectation; 
and subdues his poetry till it becomes an aux- | preben 
iliary to the plot, and embellishes 
overpowering it. 


to dwell on the gentle affections, on the love, 
strong as death, in the female heart: and 
though he is not deficient in strength, he 
leans less to the austere and the stormy 
than some of our elder dramatists do, He 
sees all through a poetic medium: whatever 
he says, he says it like a poet; his fancy is 
ever active, and his affections ever warm: he 
l-- —-+ the 





character. . y 

many touching and pow ong situations: bis 
language is easy ready; he is a good 
judge of the harmonies of c.mposition; all is 
in good keeping, all is in good character. 
He has less of robust and passionate strength 
than what seems needful to awaken the box- 
es and bring thunder from above. His “Mi- 
randola” has much of the tender, the domes- 
tic, and the mournful; it was well—nay, flat- 
teringly received, and called white muslin 
into use! but with all its merits, it belongs 
rather to poetry than to the drama. 

Cro.y i a quick sense of the absurd and 
the ludicrous; and some of his sarcastic pas- 
sages are beyond comparison happy. His 
comedy of “pride shall have a fall” is at once 
impressive and comic. It was thought that 
the acknowledged merit of this play, and the 
applause which it obtained, would have in- 
duced the autlior to make more experiments: 
he is now in the church, and leaves the busi- 
ness of comedy “to folks less divine.” 

“Rienzi” seems best of the various plays 
of Miss Mirronp; the most impressive parts 
are those which express a love of liberty in 
the tribune, and domestic affection in his 
daughter. The sentiments savor of old 
Rome; and a vision of her dignity is revived 
in the yoo if ee play. The audience 
knew it was alla dream, a passing pageant: 
that the r$public of Rienzi was crushed al- 
most as soon as imagined; a oe a 
a enn ge yh | 
wild scheme, aud originated in i of 
the nature of the elements ont of whieh he 
proposed te evoke his republic: the people 
were too corrupt: he might as well have tried 
to build a tower with rotten apples. ‘The 
play added fame even to the fame of Miss 
Mitford: her little domestic stories had given 
the world a high notion of her dramatic 
powers; for they traveled where her name, 
as the authoress of “Julian,” the ‘Vespers 
of Palermo,” and “Foscari,” had not reached. 
There is great truth and nature in al! her dia- 
logues, and an insight into minds and motives 
worthy of the authoress of “Our Village.” 

Ricuarp Sure. is now an actor, and an 
eloquent one, on a stage where the nation is 
the audience, and seems to have forgotten 
“Evadne” and the “Apostate.” There is 
much vigor of language, force of character, 
and originality of incident about his dramas: 
he is earnest, fervent, and impassioned—he is 
also unequal, and sometimes improbable, All 
the pom elements of the drama seem in him: 
he has made a poor exchange, as far as fame 
is concerned, in preferring, like Sheridan, to 
move the House of Commons rather than ag- 
itate the audience in Old Drury. ' 

James Suenwan Knowzes is a dramatic 
oo and mf and in both has been more 
than succesful. As an actor, he is 

‘inter 


idea of the living character. He has little 
or nothing of breeding about he 
looks like a who has quitted the 


of 


sincerity which distinguish him on the stage 

ost: the warm heart 
and the generous feelings are nothing abated. 
The poetry of his dialogue is the of 


which | the established 





passion; it is kindled‘up in him by the tolli- 








den of events, and less 


mas are full of im 
tic incidents, the t 
tivity of life: he subdues subject, 
language, to the purpose and 
fers for the better. 
bred affections: his “Vi 
Daughter,” and his “ 





the multitude all but worshipped 
t. This 


that man received as trae, or that God 
eye water oe Ay i and doubt- 
ed. A desire come upon man; 
he was anxious for ; he 


ny with whig princi was 
conscientious critics i 


stance, that the editor of the latter, 





scene 
aim of the 
In this he differs from many writers, and 
His strength lies in home 

inius, his “Beggar's 
ife of Mantua,” all 
bear evidence of this, and contain scenes of 
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hoed elsewhere: the lamp of 
cism was hung before the star of genius, 


stem commenced at a time when 


RE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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Whig, had most of the Whig likings, and made 
unaccountable selections of victims, to the 
astonishment even of the party whose 





nius, and 


; have 


and Gifford—men of 
birth, of cdesation, with wit at 
will, and unbou confidence in their powers. 
Fraxcis Jerrrey conducted the Edinburgh 
period ro its =_— 
i of ness of ap- 

ence. He is & person great eee, 


to ena- 


; to with 
honor to himself and with profit to others? He 
wants imagination. He not only has little im- 
ination of his own, but he does not perceive 

tno work of genius can exist without it: 
that itis the = eaten which makes works 
immortal. herever he has met it, he looks 


them; ve 
of imagination—to his upturned and 
wondering eyes, such fli are folly, and he 
thinks that Fenian: like Anteeus, must die when 
it forsakes - Had Jeffrey possessed 
imagination, he would never have penned the 
ing reviews to which I allude. His criti- 
great injury to the cause of literature; 
his sarcastic een ge tamed down the — 
and i irit of man; poets wrote wit 
heat of te critic upon them, and dreaded the 
the world. Birds seldom sing 
is in the air, and bards dread 


Jules Joey of our day, as much as po- 
dreaded the Judge Jeffrey of 


criticisms such as his, 
true of its fame for a time, 
and — and 
and 
he has 


mediocrity prospers 
and 


here are many of the writers 
to oblivion, with all their 
; where are some of the 
traduced abused? —sitting on 
n - ‘Tittle good —_ Jef- 
fre to literature, he was aided ILLIAM 
hoor wily Obs did not originste edited for 
many Revvew. He was a 
man of extensive know + was well acquaint- 
ed with classic and E lore; so | 
that he all other people ignorant; so 
with any thing; 
















considered 
wise that he was seldom pleased 


not risen to much eminence in 


z 


thought no one else was worthy 
le almost rivaled Jeffrey in wit, and 
him in scorching sarcaem and cru- 
irony. Jeffrey wrote with a sort of lev- 
induced men to doubt if he were sin- 

in his strictures: Gifford wrote with an 
fierceness, which showed the delight he 
i ing. There was no personal ill 
did; he — to — a 
expense, and provi be 
good thing he was satisfied: it was other- 
with Gifford: he wrote as if he wrote in 
of man—as if he had a grudge against 
human race; he was not content with 
the author ridiculous, he desired to heap 
his person, and to make him out a 
fool, or an atheist. This was pitiuble 
so, when we reflect on the birth 

i hie a Though or = a séa 
i i mast, but in a 
eollier; though os mel rtrei 
equips the with what is elegant 
but a ee ctnteting ito ne — no 
genius struggling into notice from 
humble as lie owa:—iaik bien 


ae 
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HE 
Ges 
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sympathy with 
a condition as 


food failed to make them lis last regale. But 
show him a young Whig, whe did not i 
to the coterie, presuming to set a foot on Par- 





if nota 





nassus, then came forth Gifford i his strength. 





LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


fie lay and looked quietly on him with his rat- 
tlesnake eyes; moved towards him as if he mo- 
ved not atall; then droppmg suddenly upan him, 
crushed his bones like a boa, and lett not a ves- 
tige of him in the land. It was sometimes his 
pleasure to hunt higher game; if he injured ge- 
mius, he was not slow in exposing i 
or in heaping scorn on shallow pretence. The 
Review abounds with instances of successful and 
meritorious criticism; there are admirable dis- 
cussiens on old English poetry, and on drathatic 
literature; theréGifford was in his glory and in 
his strength. 

Among the chi€fs of Jefff€y’s critical staff, 
Lory Brovewam must be named with t+» fore- 
most. His knowledge is extensive, and his ge- 
nius of a high order: no other living man, per- 
haps, knows so much; and his activity is equal 
to his talents. He seems to have, thhough in- 
spiration, more than other men acquire by stady; 
and any one who waits on him to up soine 
secret in science or ; will find that he 
is already acquainted with it—nay, has studied 
it, and is prepared to 





it > instruct others in the mys- 
ry. Some acquire a enrattering ’ 
an by looking wise and speakin, — ’ 










my y 
pass for men of fine taste and deep fiowhags: it 
is otherwise with Brougham—he has penetrated 
through the surface of all things; he seems fa- 
miliar with the spirit and essence as well as the 
outward form of whatever he discourses upon— 
he is the Admirable Crichton of his day. His 
wit is ready and unwearied; his irony is like 
the droppings of nitric acid, and follows its vic- 


tim to the grave; while his power of illustration 
ranges through alj that is learned, tasteful and 
scientific. Bie quickness of his perception and 


the exuberance of his knowledge make him im- 
patient and fretful; he has no sympathy with 
duller spirits; fe loves to go up to the mark at 
once; and resents it as a fault that others walk 
while he is flying. A high sense of his own 
powers, and a contempt for those of other men, 
inake him agindifferent critic. He loved in. 
other days to prophesy in politics, and foretell 
the fate of measures and of nations;—events did 
not always happen as he had imagined. Into 
literatdre he entered as a partizan rather than a 
judge; he dissected to expose, not tp amend; it 
was his ure to utter a sneer instead of a 
sound opinion; and to speak ironically, when’he 4 
eught to have spoken with gentleness and tol- 
eration. 

Srpsry Sura has long been numbered among 
the stern band of critics who love to harrass the 
sensitive sons cf verse. His wit and ee 
ing entitle him to judge of high matters, thou 
we are far from phna aby Son t spirit in Shih 
some of his comments are written, or admittin 
that it is seemly in a divine to meddle with 
nettly and thistly matters as sarcastic 
ical criticisms. one. 

a the poet speaks, who m 
ame in original 

ics, less in their. pram ogg . 
sire of casting down or pulling back others who 
are on their way to distinction. Much , 

has flowed into the channel of criticism; i 
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both 


are distinguished in criticism, cron | 
ve 


by prose and verse, to obtain notice; and, 
ing failed in this, they set up for judges of 
very articles they could not themselves produce. 
We have seen stanzas by very proud critics, where 


The muses on their racks 
Scream like the windings of ten thousaud jacks, 


Sir James Macxtinrosu was a critic of a mild- 






<= error to suppose that this nae ; 
such persons from making a naine for 5 poem 
selves: on the contrary, almost all those 


ar oper oan ae a 
spirit profound, searching aud philos: phi 

_ Taomas Basrxeros Macaz:.ay has fine quali- 
ties, and perhaps is the only one of all the club 
of northern eritics who unites high imagination 
with sagacity—a feeling of tle tender and 
the ing, with a love of the sharp and the 
satiric. He is sometimes more dazzling than ac- 
curate; and may be accused of ov-:rlooking beau- 
ties, and oceasionally of discovering them where 
they can scarcely be said to exist. He has aided 
in giving a tone of kindliness to the Edinburgh 
Rerrew, which was tly wanted: we have no 
longer any of those biting and insulting papers, 
in which true genius was tri-npled in the mire, 
and some ass who brayed on Whig side of 
the common, exalted as a deity. The Review 
itselfhas ceased to be a Fee-fa-tum to young au- 
thors: the public has seen the folly of following 
in the train of judges who ooniemned the good 
and exalted the indifferent. bright 

arisen into eminence in a of their censure; 
and tue dull have descended to oblivion Sa aay 


material inj its attacks. Pope 
satirized Ralph, the latter found that the trade 
had lost all confidence in his capacity; when 
Jeffrey attacked Lamb and Montgomery, they 
rose into reputation notwithstanding. In truth, 
the impatience of the public will nl gory 
them to wait till the quarterly quota of criti- 
cism is issued. before the book is well dried, it 
is opened up in a thousand hands; and when 
Macaulay's s id disquisition makes its ap- 
» he finds that the work is either high 
in favor, and requires no aid, or is already dead, 
and beyond the reach of censure. 

Gifford had the help of some of the first men 
of the age in his Quarterly; their generous senti- 
ments, extensive learning and high genius, min- 

led fair flowers and sweet fruits with his bram- 

les and sloes. Joxun Wi:son Croxer more 
than approached the editor in sarcastic salli 
and biting wit: he gaye early proofs of such 
powers in his poem on the Irish stage; intima- 
ted talents active and argumentative in his 
speeches; and a poetic feeling and spirit a 
pronase Scott, in his Peninsular battles. ‘To 

is pen many articles full of political wormwood 
dre attributed; and also some of the papers on 
America, which were not received in a tone of 
thankfulness by the men of the west. To po- 
litical things it is perhaps wise to apply the 
scorpion lash: but the gentler amenities of liter- 
ature require a tender heart and a lenient hand. 
It~was the fault of the critics of the Quarterly to 
be attached too much to caste: they allowed the 
gall of party to mingle with too many of their 
sentiments: they had no idea of doi 





doing a 
deed for the republic of letters; they St te. 


lves; but, as the Review rose, the party, 
whose sentiments it uttered, su 
Sta Water Scorr contributed largely to the 
Quarterly Reviao: his articles are numerous; they 
are full of sagacious remarks, sparkling observa- 
tions, and anecdotes of a historical or biograph- 
nature. Some of them, such as the reviews 
ia’’ and the ‘‘Life of John Home,” 
to the pages of the bi- 
yar ied with the 
are wi 
and are seri- 
reac- 








er mood: his knowledge reached from east. to | and 


west; he was familiar with the history of, our 
literature, and tasted the racy spirit of dur earlier 
verse like a pest of the highest order. He wrote 
those splendid retrospects of English Literature 
which sustained the fading glory of the Edin- 
éurgh Review. But he inclined more to discus- 
sion than to criticism; he seldom embroiled 
himself in personal matters; he loved to sr:ecu- 
late in magnificent generalities; and, save in the 


case of Lingard’s account of the massacre of the 
Innocents, he dvoided minute detail and circum- 
stantial inquiry. If he chanced to dip his-wing | 


in the stream of sarcastic criticism, he soon 
rose again into upper air. 

Wiiiiam Hazurr was a singular mixture of 
sagacity of remark and oddity of opinion; he 
knew much: he was a skilful judge in art; his 
taste in literature was undoubted; and he saw 


and a man who could only utter odd and remark- 
able things. Yet he could go at once into the 
true beauties of a poem, as a bee goes to the 
hones the flower. He had imagination and 
sensibility. 


Tuomas Cartyze has added the German feel- 
ing of criticism to that of his native land: his 









articles, amid: much that is odd and startling, 





, 
Blairs. His earlier contributions have more of 
the air and tone of criticism than his latter: in 
his review of the ‘‘Reliques of Burns,” he haz- 
ards opinions on.the illustrious peasant, in some 
of which I cannot concur; and inserts doubtful 
anecdotes which darken the already too gloomy 
narrative of the poet’s short career. Burns and 
Scott stood.in different positions, and occupied 
different pedestals and ations on i 
fame: their manners were unlike; their feelings 
had little resemblance; the characters of their 
minds were as remote from each other as the 
ore, See Som she gh sade 
to write his opinion of Scott, w 
have erred, perhaps, both in his estimate of char- 
acter and genius. They could not have under- 
The contributions of Fiosert Souruey are of 


opinion 
thousand allusions and ls drawn 
or from nature. 


instructs: he has such learning as few can | feeling. 


equal; such know of literature, foreign as 
well as domestic, — one else possesses; and 
poche y eg md a quickness of wit, and an 
original of remark, which seem inexhaust- 
ible. The fountain of his jadgment and imag- 
ination is never dry: it wells up and refreshes 
the most barren ; those who desire to see 
the Wonders whi jus can work, or who 
wish to tasie true knowledge in right racy Eng- 


sallies | be fought, “eo to wae aes other com- 
y 


lish, by eos read the reviews of Southey.— 
T severity, and preserves a mild 
and phile mood in the midst of his re 
searches examinations, it must not be sup- 
caerg that he has not a spice of the satirist in 
im; in truth, he is, on fitting occasions, sar- 
castic and stern: when smitten, he smites again; 
he does not content with flashes of wit 
ant uae of irony! are but the accom- 
is it, as rain and tempest 
Lee, led fre; he flays his victim while 
he shows him in the wrong, and then anoints 
him with nitric acid and of of vitriol. These 
terrible exhibitions happen seldom, and only in 
cases of t proyocation: true genius can be 
safer with no one than with Southey. 
old age and failing powers demanded 
the retirement of Gifford, he was , 
though not immediately, by Jous Gruson Locx- 
wart. Ac was soon visible in the char- 
Of the Review; it showed a wider and a 
sym] in the es of genius; the 





















were, the - of her sex; ond aero 
uainted wi ture as it appeared 
$ + ‘th have fulfilled 
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aim a in 

, was the order of the day. Nor was 
the editor allowed his contributors to 
i no longer in their bitter and exaspera- 
ting concerning America; a love 
of- freedom and an admiration c“ Washington 
a this; and though there is an occasional 

ing against republican principles and di ce 
os ae it is all allowable fon does it much 
affect our brethren of the western continent: 
they are sensible of an increase of kindness and 
of a decrease of ill will, and acknowledge it.— 
Changes*so important as these were not looked 
for under Lockhart. He brought with him the 
reputation of ready wit, piercing sarcasm, and 
withering irony; and as he had hi used his 
powers like a prodigal, it was thought he would 
not spare them now when a battle was about to 


but him 


and orang? 

Though the Edinburgh, the and the 
Westminster, are the chief of our critical periodi- 
cals, we are by no means disposed to consider 
pear 8 as ane, influencing our literature. In 
truth,,some of the best uisitions on 
ever in tae island el not my 
bat 8 i are by a true 

which 
Vdury ot lie qpnies ibis af high so thet of eny 

0 igh as of an 

one. He has seer for the highest and panen 4 
for the lowest; and in no flight or vagary can 
any genius indulge in which he cannot sym 
thize. Such a sin combination of qualities 
was perhaps never before known. He will dream 
with the j-roudest poet that ever sat on Parnas- 
sus, and then leave a heavenly superstructure 
worthy of the imagination of Martin, to snickle 
hares and :abbits with some poagher at its base. 
It isin no particular series ot papers that he has 
made all this manifest; he scatters his criticisms 
in strange places::-we may find them—and of 
the deepest and richest kind—wrought in with 
bacchanalian orgies, or wild bursts of festivity 
and hairbrained enjoyment. He sometimes 
composes his brow and bends his faculties to the 
critic's task alone: it will then be seen that he 
feels poetry in all his veins; pote ges 
with its t spirit; and extends his views 
over all nations and subjects. His dissertations 


has 
and a which has not always happen- 
critice, That high efforts of imagination 
ed in the land, we may thank John 

w 


timeg severe commen 

several of the ines exhibit fine taste and 

i Two writers of different powers, as 
cause 


of natural 
ination 


mainteined the supremac 
and claimed for feeling as | i ele- 
vation, which other nations have assi them; 
in the second, Mrs Jameson has, with the most 
delicate tact and discrimination, revealed, as it 





yale im some | work. 


bole aes tee ‘of Beiteh Litera- 
ture du the last Years. If I have done 
that ill wi th could do better, I am 













ing the chief men ofhis country: let the learned 
and the’ gi declare their opinion’ also, and 
correct and modify the crude and imperfect no- 
tions which have arisen from a humbler source. 
The little I have done, has been done conscien- 
tiously. Iam only aftaid that the freedom of 
my rémarks—my praise more, perhaps, than 
my censure—may have offended some for whom 
personally I have a hoe og Nor has the 
article been written without pain: I have had to 
speak of the dead—of mighty men who were my 
friends: thei: departure reminded me that 
others of the sons of light are getting into years, 


and may soon quit us, without of having 
the void which they shall leave filled as they 
have filled it. 


I have not attempted to form a system, and 
show our = pe netiens ven ar- 
rangement; period w! ve n is 
only a t: I have shown but a portion of 
our history, of which the end is not come. Such 
classifications are matters rather of imagination 
than reality; in our island, individual genius 

ws up like a tree by the river side; it is sub- 
to no academic ings and prunings; it 
left to the freedom of its own will, and has no 


censors to check, nor princes who admonish.— 

Like the ju of Israel, each man of talent 

does what is right in his own eyes: the poets of 

this land singly and alone. Cowper has 

po Bower Burns: who has imitated 
1% 


Scott?—who resembles 


; All 
those great men cme — 

forerunners or followers. Pitre dn ingeni- 
n 


traits, the chief features of which are essentially 
different, For my own part, I see no reason to 
go beyond the province of critical biography, for 
the sake of drawing nice distinctions, or making 
fanciful classifications. 

Some one has desired me to describe the influ- 
ence which men of genius have in this land: . 
ce thely | bpeyeewgren Appts none.— 
The editors of two or three leading newspapers 
have more to say with the country and the gov- 
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but cursing the land his genius 
i deprived of his small 
worth lives .# distributing 
has a pint of thin wine a day 
: Moore has Syed that verse, like 
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PEACE SOCIETIES.—NO. VI. 
Since I have spread the obj of the Peace 
iety i magnitude 


Fl 
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have occupied themselves 


zt 
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age in assailing petty errors and im. 


ge 





moralities, while war, the hydra of human § 
corruption—the concentration of all human 
—has almost 





tration of all the i 








grandeur; the 

Kaa dg 4 

i 1 Is there 
consistent and reall 


catechism for the 

yet, any school, an 
tian of m inettuction to 
‘miserable motly canons of the present order of 
instruction, one part Christian to twentyfive 
parts heathen, one purt of disinterestedness and 
self denial to one hundred parts of cupidity and 


For myself, I would delight to see the mem- 
Peace Society adopting a peculiar 
mode of dress, identifiing themselves in this re- 
spect in some measure with the society of 
riends, It will be long, I fear, before men 
will cease to be far too much affected by their 
eyes and their senses. 
dress of the Friends. Its plain and simple neat- 
ness is to me at once What is most beautiful in 
te oe and myles e yb highest attainment 
of Christian ity and dispositions of peace. 
Can we doubt, that "hese 
ing the emblem of industry, fru 
i a in ofa they wear, 
a thousand times ai suppressing the radi- 
ments of the opposits vices? ; 
and desires the reputation of consistency. 
wes ing garb, standing as the more emblem 
at the wearer was a disciple of peace, and 
née of heaven and 






ther useful result from seeing 
this costume worn by whole masses of the think- 
ing, orderly, and influential portions of society. 
The savage custom of duelling would cease. 
often happens that the challenged party assi 


as areason for declining that he is princip 
te declaration is sure 
to be seized by the challen 


semblance of truth, 
at 


what is called cowardice. The garb 

would be a standing declaration of prin- 
ond this charge, and would 
relation of the immuni- 
ty of a clergyman in regard to receiving a clial- 


n incidental and subordinate influence also 
t be, pointedly to re- 


ciple wholly be 
place the wearer 


and expenditure, which, like a sweeping epidem- 

ier has been ws as » were, by ‘i 
remotest extremit our coun infecti 

alit: both eexes'and Die taiiened 





‘na dient etal aT Wladk 
by the menace of war, anc give ground 
for a charge like that brov our Lord, 












hief aden calle anminaed 4. oft 
wi i 4 majori wo 
eS members of eee Societion 
ir to t ti w- 
er, be legate or y ctive, oF the govern 
ment. t power, ts mest solemn act, 
should ise those members, after confirma- 
tion, by a declaration of the purposes for which 
they wete a ted; vesting them with the im- 
munities the inviolability of ambassadors, 
indicating their characters, as recommended ar- 
ee eet ee ee eee ae 
time, that their power ig 
appeal to the eternal principles of reason and 
equity; that their function is simply to attempt 
7 ee eee ee - 
ing its germs w et in embryo 
aomness taanabentbin and the 











at time should avow 





much & conf 







faith, that it would by 
the acts of a majority of its own members. 
Should this congress be composed of charac- 
ters who would conduct with the dignity and 
moderation which could not but be 
from such a body, it would be more terrible to 
contumacious and ambitious sovereigns dispos- 
ed to war, than any army with banners. Sitting 
invested with pledged inviolability, independent 
of all servile responsibility, and amenable only 
to public opinion to sustain their sanctity of es- 
timation as calm and disinterestedyChristian 
philosophers, their responses would bear upon 


the nations as the declaration of the heralds of 


Divinity uttering throagh them his will and de- 
cision. , 

In the not distant periods of the future, when 
men shall generally have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the moral laws that govern the 


universe, it will be an adequate enforcement of 


& proposed course, to prove that it is in confor- 
mity to those laws. Nations and individuals 
will intuitively see in that course their highest 
interest. 

But the age is yet in the mental predicament 
of: Aristides. It is not sufficiently enlightened 
| to see that God has not so carelessly constitu- 
ted the moral laws of the universe, as that the 
greatest injustice can ever be the greatest real 
advanteg>. Every possible effort must be adop- 
ted to enlighten the rulers and sovereigns to see 
their immediate interest, in the physical and 
animal medium through which they view4hings, 
in submitting to the arbitrament of such a con- 


Gan there bein thid age a 80 } | 


| that no ambition and revenge, 
forth in war, could promise results so ecible 
to the finances, grandeur, and strength of his 


domain; as the award of such an assemblage of 
enlightened and disinterested men, the elect of 


the nations? I do not disguise from myself the 
visionary aspect which such a project of the 


con would wearin the eyes of 


ro 
ac — politicans, who yield confidence to no 
plans but those of precedent and prescrip- 
tion, who can imagine no measures wise or 
practicable but suchas have already been exper- 
imented, and can be portrayed for the future 
from the history and example ofthe past. They 
well understand that the whole project of arrest- 
ing the hrrors and miseries of war in the view 
of the unthinking milion, whose own low and 
animal estimates are the measures of all that is 
wise and practicable, is contemplated with inef- 
fable contempt. To them the plausibility and 
practicableness seem much the same as an at- 
tempt to chain the sun in mid heaven, or arrest 


the of the seasons. To such men, the 
prediction, f forty years ago, of the present phys. 


ical improvements, ee ne from the 
ve been consid- 


application of steam, would 
ered the mere ebullitions of lunatic frenzy. 
Shall we expect the sublime moral results, which 


we hope from our theory, by pursuing them in 


the wg om of former precedents, which en- 
tirely failed in producing the desired issues? 
Could Aristotle and Cicero,Grotius and Puffend- 


orf, Montesquieu and ‘Brougham, present us 


with all the istory, all the reaonin 
tions, and issues of all the inter 
nals, that history has known, with 
and ism ‘Which the’ pr 

ought to bear to them; they could do 


than instruct us, that, into 
spirit with the robe By mg 


ted appealing, like them, to 

efficacy to ‘elt ewales, thesé fr 
only the abortive effort to one 

evil by another. Why then @ grand 


remedy for a most inveterate evil in tri 
dients, which have all entirely failed to 

the desired results? In fact, the only precedent, 
which it seems to me i t to con as 


Swiss Cantons, the most enduring and efficient 
international tribunal known in history, aie be- 
lieved, is one chiefly of moral power; its awards 
consisting in consultations for the common 








to the instruction, preceden 
c. who hold their plan utterly wild and im- 
practicable? Why not launch forth beyond the 
dark and misty sea of historical precedent, sail- 
and to headland, and never daring 
ose sight of the shore? Why not propose 
anew experiment, of a tribunal based on the 
eternal rock of reason and truth, and resting its 
claims upon obedience simply on moral suasion, 
the force of the character of its members, and 
the sanctions of public opinion? 
by destroy The character of the members of this assem- 
ir | bly will materially bear upon its influence and 
, ee. usefehoome, It should a agape to be, oat 
enlightened ini The ' i selected, would be, a more august body 
the per pte | penne eae the world has yet seen. { would segregate 
and a Ba 
o see in it an individual who has ever 
manifested the least taint of the common ambi- 
i in the great scramble of 
te the right char- 
them as Christian Philoso- 
have too little of the warp- 
ing influence of a specific denomination to limit 
their intellectual vision to the sphere of a party; 
and they should be too little of philosophers, as 
'y of unbelief, 
to have the slightest taint ot that cold, sneering, 
and heart-withering conviction, that denies a 
rovidence, the Divine Writings, and 
They should have 





political life. 1 would desi 
acters, | pre +} 
s. They shoul 


another life of retribution. 
all the kindness, humility, and elevation of spi- 
rit, which belong to the Christian character, 
without narrowness, intolerance, or bigotry; 
and all the expansion of intellect, combination 
of thought, and generalization of conception, 
that constitute philosophy, without any of its 
mmpious arrogance, or its blighting and desolat- 
ing creed in regard to the eternal future. Sur- 
rounded with the majesty of moral power, no 
badges of physical power--neither axes, rods, nor 
neither emblem of sword nor shield— 
should have the remotest association with their 
insignia. There exists not on the globe that civ- 
ilized government that does not feel'a responsi- 
bility to the public opinion too deep to allow this 
august body, so convened within its limits, to 
be molested. The strength of the people would 
be the guarantee of its inviolability. 
in every way disclaim ali pretensions to the ex- 
ercise of an imperium in i 
scribed over the vestibule 
that reason, philosophy. andreligion, alike 
all other weapons, in extending the em- 
pire of humanity, than forbearance, persuasion, 
and truth. 


to them for such pu 
with the immunities and inviolabilit 
It seems to me t woul 


saaedll o aite cin 
P 


plan, which can be a in all its extent 
only by philosophic minds, commend it so 
YY, 80 undeniably, as benevolent and well 
, that no statesman wou'd be found, one 
would think, so hardy as to deny to such men, 
of the government, whose 
can in no way commit any 
than as they act upon opinion, the simple im- 
SN egpenoe waded an embassy. They 
mightsay: ‘The project is visionary and ho 
lees; that is, it is not predicated on our maxims | of fightin 
t the men are the elect of the 
intentions are in the highest 
degree benevolent. We cannot but allow the 
t. The issue will setttle its wisdom.’ 
doubt that France, England, 
the Swies Cantons, and the more free and en- 
lightened states of thinking 
many, and each of the American 
with the exception of Brazil, w 









who ask nothin 










the Peace Society have uplifted 
a glorious banner, inscribed with a sublime mot- 
to. They earnestly hope and strive for 4 result, 
which is foolishness in the eyes of statesmen, 
then having dared already 
and singular, should they 

nt, and example of 


I would 


Let them 


Let it be in- 
hall of their sit- 


How much more powerful in the present a 
would be such a body of men, the select of t 
human race, convened for the most benevolent, 
unquestionably holy of all purposes, 
veneration and sac 
which public opinion wo 
Amphictyonic lea 
with 


armed men detained to 


deliberations. Their appeal from force 
son, and from revenge 


relyi 
rence ih 


sittings 


to 
and squadrans of 
guard them during their 

rea- 

to the divinity, would be 
received by the nations with an acquiescence far 
more implicit, and durable 
tives, than that in the 
phic responses. If 
pause, as they are 


mo- 
accorded _ <" 
sovereigns now nk, 
; preparing their bands of 
myrmidons to play at the fearful and royal 
war, in order to catch the breath of public 
opinion, how certainly would they be arrested, 
if such an assemblage, being the moral sentiment 
and the confidence of the nations, should issue 
their public declaration in the voice of the nations 
on them to pause, and warning them 
eit purpose was an outrage upon human- 


Would 2 majority of Christian states refuse 
to recognize such an assemblage, so nominated 
rposes, and to invest them 
of ambas- 
not. The 


telligent Ger- 
ts 


? 
enter into 








to recognize such a 
congress in some form. Would not this con- 


w awe the remai powers of Europe, 
5 0 gale den ovedilatio apprehension, 
ultimately inclining them to to public opin- 
jon, and to menace it into an acquiscence and 
oorThe oi f th nengreee should be t 
sitting of this perpet- 
ual; the w bearing of the deliberations, ver- 
bal and published, should view the d 
specifiic object to bring wars a final end; and 
subordinate to this great object, in catechisms, 
in be,ks of primary instruction, in works of 
amusement, in every possible form in which they 


from which wars and fightings 
of those passions ‘ ioetcringtot for- 
, and the spirit 


ity of human nature. 
—— Penthean of war must come toan 
er Gospel, by a 
general system of po ucation, by a thou.’ 


sand gazettes, by all conceivable modes of con- 
veying el, easily accessible, and cheap 
instruction to them—people who, even under the 
most despotic and benighted governments, begin 
to claim constitutions, and to make their voice 
heard, cannot in the ages to come, as in the ages 
past, be tamely led out to butcher or be | utcher- 
ed. This hi iration of prophets, seers, 
philanthropists, and the earnest lovers of human- 
ity, will be accomplisied. 
"My heart swells with joy atid hope, as I con- 
template the many collateral conquests of reason 
and religion over the guilty customs of the past. 
The horrible and savage custom of Duelling is 
becoming every day more discountenanced and 
less practiced. In the most enlightened and pol- 
ished states in the Union, the practice is wholly 
discontinued. In others, where it used to be 
prevalent, effectual legislative pfovisions have 
put an end to it. The time will soon come, 
when a man would as yt evince a propen- 
sity for canibalism, as for challenging another 
man to allow him a chance to kill him. Great, 
persevering, and successful efforts are making to 
arrest the destroying vice of Intemperance.— 
The course of Education—the lever that moves 
the moral world—is steadily onward. Charita- 
ble institutions for the relief of suffering human- 
ity in numberless and nameless forms, are in re- 
cent and active operation, It cannot be that 
these benevolent operations will be chiefly di- 
rected towards comparatively trifling moral mal- 
adies, and leave the enormous moral plague spot 
of War wholly unregarded. Good men should 
therefore be renee mk ee ae all the 
i ning of ridic neglect, to. pursne 
ete tn. wb unabeing rod anda 
ae ardor. 


hat would be the result and éffect of a Uni- 
versal Peace? So many millions of blessings 
crowd upon my thoughts, such immense and in- 
eoneeivable blessings, to human nature, that I 
can neither name nor group them. The very 
rd fills all my conception with imeges of 
thatever is beautiful and happy in the moral 
universe. It raises me to that untlisturbed 
throne, Lew peel mon dwells in orapeting 
peace, which nothing can mar or annoy. It 
embodies to me beautiful conceptions of Eeiecte, 
over whose unrufiled placidity, anger and re- 
venge have never come. It places before me 
the eternal harmony of the universe, where 
nothing is out of concord but man. It brings 
before me the mill!on mighty movements, wheel 
within wheel, system within system, in which, 
from the dawn of time, there has been no jar, 
forever sounding in the intellectual ear the mu- 
sic of the spheres. Spurning the dissonant 
harmony with which almost the whole race of 
ancient bards have swept from themes of war 
and blood, pocts shall sing the eternal harmony 
of Providence, the repose of the revengeful pas- 
sions in the heart of .nan, and the splendor and 
glory of the rainbow’ of peace, a_i. 
wide heaven of God's moral kingdom! They 
shall take up the angel’s song, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on earth peace, and good 
will towards men!’’— Knickerbocker. F 





Horticurturat.—It is stated as a singular 
fact that if a past is drooping or dying in a hot 
house, it is sure to recover, if a plant of 
chamomile is placed near it. 

A Dirricutry.—‘‘You have only yourself to 
please,” said a Benedict to an old bachelor. — 
‘*True,”’ replied he; ‘‘but you cannot think 
what a difficult task I find it.” 

Honor:—A French officer ling with a 
Swiss, reproached him with his country’s vice 
g on either side for money, ‘‘while we 


Sousp.—It has been recently shown. by Mr 
Savart, that the human ear is so extremely sen- 
sible as to be capahle of appreciating sounds that 
arise from about 24,000 vibratiots it a second;and 

tly, that it can hear a sound which 





Jasts only the 24,000th part of'a second. 












General Entelligeuce. 
Fusgaat Honors To Lararetrs.—Yes- 
terday, says the N. Y. Sun of Friday last, 
this great city on the garb Of mourning, 
and moved in solemn and lengthened proces- 
sion to pay the appropriate tribute of “a -* 
to the great and the good Lafayette. The 
whole city ‘was, as it were, a living, moviug 





mass of hu all pressing together 
in one vast thr otestify their great re- 
rd to the m of theirgountry’s bene- 


actot. THe military made a splendid ap- 
pearance, and the civic part of the procession 
was not less imposing. The urn bearing 
the name of Lafayette, the led horse clad in 
mourning, the colors dressed in gloomy dra- 
pery, the badges of black, and the whole pro- 
cession wearing the ensigns of sorrow and 
of woe, gave ample evidence that a friend of 
liberty was no more, The funeral rites, the 
whole vast Communion of grief for the illus= 
trious dead, the oration, and the ion 
of the mighty multitade, all passed with 
a harntony and order, worthy of the melan- 
choly occasion. It is imputed that there 
were at least 10,000 persons in the proces- 
sion, and that nearly 100,000 assembled to 
gaze on the mournful pageant. 


Coneress.—On the 23d ult. the senate, 
in secret session, confirmed the nomination 
of Mr Butler as attorney general, and reject- 
ed that of Mr Taney as secretary of the 
treasury, as also the nomination of hon. An- 
drew Stevenson as ministerto England. The 
vote on the nomination of Mr Stevenson 
was, ayes 22, noes 23; and the vote on the 
nomination of Mr Taney, ayes 18, noes 28. 
The nomination of Mr Butler was confirmed 
without a division. 

Inthe house of representatives, Mr Adams 
reported resolutions from the select commit- 
tee on the subject of the death of Lafayette, 
among which was the following: 

“And be it further resolved, that the presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to ad- 
dress, together with a copy of the above re- 
solutions, a letter to George Washington La- 
ffyette, and the other meinbers of his fainily, 
assuring them of the condolence of this whole 
nation in their irreparable bereavement.” 


DBattoon Apventure.—On Tharsday af- 
ternoon, says the N. Y. Commercial of Sat- 
urday dast, at Philadelphia, Mr Mills 








very fin@ ascent in his new balloon. “Héstar- F 


ted upwards at half past four, and was in 
sight atthe east more than a half an hour. 
He returned at one o’clock, yesterday, when 
he stated that he effected his descent to the 
earth about six o’clock, in a thick forest, five 
miles from Hanover Furnace, Burlington 
county, N.J., distant from Philadelphia about 
forty miles. Mr M. saw bimself rapidly ap- 
proaching the ocean, which appeared only a 
few miles distant, not more than five or six, 
and deemed it essential to his yy to de- 
scend among the pines, although the place 
was unsuitable. He brought the balloon 
within a few feet of the earth, but such was 
the violence of the wind, that his car was 
dashed to pieces, and ise was obliged to jump 
to the earth, from an elevation of several feet. 
He landed ina marsh, and found himself 
greatly bruised and injured by the fall, He 
walked five miles before he reached a habita- 
hon, ‘ Immediately upon his landing from the 
car, Mr Mills adds, that his balloon rose to a 
great height in the air, and in about eight 
minutes was lost fromiihis sight. itis of 
course a total loss, with all his instruments 
barometer, &c. It went directly out to sea. 
The left side of his face, his left arm and his 
right foot, are much bruised by his fall. 





SUMMARY. 
The U. 8 ship Grampus, Commandant White 
arrived at Havana on the 12th of June from 
Matanzes—officers and crew all well. 


Repeated attempts have been made in Gran- 
ville, near Springfield, Mass.; to destroy that 
town by fire. Within a week four houses were 
s¢t-fire to, and a young man has been argested 
and committed. 

Jacques Goudouin, the individual who recent- 
ly robbed the New Orleans Canal Bank ‘of $41,- 
900, has been taken, and all the mony recovered 
but $1,500. 


The ship Hull, Knox of Boston, took fire 
about 5 o'clock on the morning of the 1th inst. 
while at anchor in Savannah river. 


She had on 


LITERARY IN 


board 934 bales of 


eotton,: beund to Li 
The vessel burned go fast that they had to scut- 
tle her. About 25 bales of cotton were saved in 
a sound condition; the residue injured. From ap- 
pearance, it is supposed that the ship was struck 
with lightning in the course of the afternoon of 
Sunday, or the night of that day. Others think 
spontaneous combustion was the cause. 


Among the deaths at Charleston, we notice 
that of the venerable Solomon Legrare, one of 
the hardest fighters in the army of the revolu- 
tion, at the age ofeighty years. 


A negro man named Robert Taney, the prop- 
erty of Robert M. Cenning, Esq. while swim- 
ming from Fort Johnson to a barge in the river 
at Charleston, was deyofired by a shark. 


The Hon. George McDuffie has resumed his 


said to be much improved in fgpeengens 
strong hopes are entertained of ae | 
toration to health. 


The Jefferson County (Ohio) Poor House 
caught fire a short time since and was burned to 
the = but the most melancholy feature of 
the ity was the death of one of the inmates, 
an insane girl, who perished in the flames. 

Out of 1,369,000 persons who have traveled 
by the Liverpool and Manchester rail road, one 
pasenger only has been hurt! The net profit of 
that road for the last six months was 40,8841. 


A distressing circumstance, we understand, 
occurred in Brookline, Vt.,on the 17th inst. 
fyrena Wellman, daughter of Timothy Well- 
man, Jr., aged about two years and eight 
months, died from the effect of taking sulphuric 
acid. It was given her by her grandmother, who 
mistook it for beef’s gall, as a medicine for 
worms. 


A traveler in Virginia says that the land is 
tilled iu a very bad manner, for the slaves are 
the laziest persons in existence excepting their 
p masters. 


The Globe announces the fact that Mr Taney 
resigned his office of Secretary of Traesury on 
Wednesday, and that Mr McClintock Young, 
Chief Clerk in the department would discharge 
the duties of Secretary ad interim. 

The committee of Congress has recommended 
that the people of the United States wear a 
badge of mourning for the term of thirty days. 





ORDER. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of 
the body, the peace of the city, the security of 
the state. As the beams toa house, as the 
bones to the microcosm of man, so is onde: to all 
things. Abstract it fiom a dictionary, and thou 
mayest imagine the inextricable confusion which 
would ensue. Reject it from the alphabet, and 
Zerah Colburne bimself could not go through 
the chriscross row. Hew then should I do 
without it in this history? 


A quaker, by name Benjamin Lay (who was 
a little cracked in the head though sound at 
heart) took one of his compositions once to Ben- 
jamin Franklin that it might be printed and pub- 
lished. Franklin having looked over the man- 
uscript, observed that it was deficient in arrange- 
ment; it is no matter, replied the author, print 
any part thou pleasest first. Many are the 
speeches, and the treatises, and the poems, and 
volumes which are like Benjamin Lay’s book; 
the head might serve for the tail, and the tail 
for the body, and the body for the nead—either 
end for the middle, and the middle for either end; 
—nay if you could turn them inside out like a 
polypus, or a glove, they would be no worse for 
the operation. 


When the excellent Hooker was on his death 


tering a world of order.—From the Doctor. 





New Cemest.—The late conquest of Algiers 
by the French has made known a new cement 
used in the public works in that city. It is com- 
posed of two parts of ashes, three of clay and 
one of sand. This composition, called by the 
Moors ‘Fabbi,’ being mixed with oil, resiats the 
inclemencies of the weather better than marble 











seat in the House of Representatives. He is |. 


bed, he expressed his joy at the prospect of en-’| | 
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BUFFALO, JULY 2, 1894. 


PROSPECTUS of je THIRD VOLUME 
of the ditrenany Inqumen, asp Rerertory 
of Lerenatone asp Gewenat Iyreviicesce, 
which. ' ll be commenced on or t the third 

July of the present , and be 
by such important and valuable 
impre and so large an increase in the 
panos, C4 reading matter, (without any ad- 
vance in price,) as to.render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 















phical S| Literary Notices, Poetry, and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the. same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col. 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumesof twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. — 
Each volume will have a handsome title page 
and copious index. 


The proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate- 
fully announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few months, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
thirty complete sets of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give great and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the roraL ExcLu- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE wipn cotumns for the four narrow ones 
at division of 


“Fwo y 

ing two’hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scarcely mecessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones, 


When we comménced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 





bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 
plying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may be enabied to meet our large and greatly 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers published in Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 


Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 


will bedevoted to General Intelligence, under 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
of the more important proceedings of our ne-: 
tional au‘ state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a suinmary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be oécupied with original and selected 
poetry, but will occasionally contain scientific 





itself, 





intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. 


D GENERAL INTBLEIGENCE: 











should have weekly to furnish. Hence subscri- i 










Parez Arrictrs.—The Fifst number of our 
next volume will coptein the PRIZE TALE, 
entitled ‘‘Taz Cowragsr,”’ fall of romantic inci- 
dent and vivid description; and in the Second 
number will be published the PRIZE BIOGRA- 
PHY, an interesting and. graphic memoir of 
Cuancecton Wrrue, of Vizginia. : 
Premrom ror New ‘Sunscnisens.—Any per- 
son obtaining four half-yearly subscribers to this 
paper, and remitting, at the proprietors risk 
and expense, five dollars to the office of 
tion, shall receives a copy of the Third Volume 
for his trouble; and any person obtaining five 
annual subscribers, and forwarding Ten Dollars, 
in advance, shall receive for his trouble a copy 
of the Third and Fourth Volumes. New sub- 
First and Second Volumes, 
the Firat 


Having still ow : 

aid Second Votu 

to print a larger impression than will supply the 
probable demand, we are induced to make the 
following liberal offers to those who will exert 
themselves to procure new subscribers: 


A copy of the Firstor Second Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer will -be given to any person 
obtaining three responsible annual subscribers, 
or remitting, at our expense, payment in ad-. 
vance; or a copy of both Volumes, with a sim- 
ilar condition, will be given for five annual sub- 
scribers. Those who wish to secure either of 
the above premiums, must forward the names of 
new subscribers during the ensuing month. 


twentysix super royal quarte nnmbers of eight 
pages each. . The price will be for one year (two 
volumes), $2,00 payable within one month from 
the time of subscribing; @2,50 within six months; 
or $3,00 within the year. Six months (one vo- 
lume), $1,25 payable within one month from 
the time of subscribing; or $1,50 at any time 
within the sit months. When the proprietor 
has to employ a collector, an additional Fifty 








Rzport or tHe Commirres To awarp Premt- 
ums.—The following is a copy of the report 
which we received yesterday from the gentle- 
men to whem were submitted the articles sent 
in competition for the premiums offered for the 
best original contributions to the Literary In- 
quirer. Will the successful candidates notify 
the Editor whether they would prefer mxpats 
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ical Sketch of C Sec ener 
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LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AN 


Portry. 


THE COTTAGE. 


Scenc of content! the human heart, 
_A stranger here to worldly strife, 
Free from the tarmoil, pain and smart, 
thorns of loflier paths of life, 


Finds in thy precincts such repose 
As the great world has never given, 

The bliss from virtuous thoughts that flows, 
Which hold their high commune with heaven! 


Not here ambition’s fiery wing 
Fans the fierce embers of the soul, 
Not here does conscience point her sting, 
Nor passion rage without conyol: 


For Nature in her majest 
_ Here holds her ood i 
From art and her free, 
And folly’s unreflecting train. 


How happy they whose quiet lot 

In scenes so undisturbed is cast, 
Content within this peaceful cot 

To breathe life’s first breath and its last; 
Nor e’er for gayer scenes to sigh, 

€ on mu oad, 
the and the 
From virtue Pr 


“brow 





Fair ! whose 
The tative gaze 

iy innocence peace, as now, 

or ever crown thyplays and nights! 


Thou bright in childhodd@’s opening bloom, 
Rich in a heart that knows but joy, 
Ne’er by thy hopes o’ercast with gloom, 
Nor pleasure tarr’d with grief’s alloy. 


Should evils against thee be piann’'d, 
Should oe throng on every side, 
OF still may t | hand 
Serve as thy safeguard and thy gnidu! 


And when to womanhood thou'rt grown, 
And thy fond lover bends the knee 
Think of thy dog, the faithful one, 
And hope a like fidelity? 


- Avvyertisements. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY, and THEOLOGL 
4 CAL REVIEW; Conducted by an Association of 
Gentlemen in Princeton, New Jersey, und published 
Quarterly, in January, April, July, and October: by Wil- 
liam S Marten, No. 9 George street, Philadelphia. 
.'Bach number contains ut one hun and fi 
pages, — yer y ere per annum, én 1 
vance; or, Three Dollars y i 
rhe year J y Cents, if paid during 
ubseriptions will be gratefully received by the Pub- 
lisher, or any of the following py Ams ape 
Baltimore, J. W. 'Tilyard. 
Boston, Maas., Crocker & Brewster, Booksellers. 
New York, J. P. Haven, Bookseller, and 8. Brown, Of- 
of the Seaman's Fr street. : 








iend, @ Nassau 


‘ . Jonee 
wpe (f Pa., Patterson, poamnetes. 
Netches, Bias, av. Wecemte hear’ |” Libretian. 
in in 1925, 
who was for ber of 
> as & nuinber o 
years its Editor. For the last four years it has been un- 
der the Editoftial care of the Rev. Jawes W. Alexander. 
The original intention of the conductors was to make it 
a repository of rare or valuable treatises in the department 
of Sacred Criticism and Biblical Interpretation, and it 
was the ‘on of the kind in America. In 
1520 the of work was so far enlarged as to take 
in the whole field of ‘Theological science, without how- 
ever losing sight of itg primary aim. 

Notwithstanding many difficulties, it has continued for 
almost ten years to enjoy much patronage, and the vehi- 
cle of important information; and it is no assumption to 
say, — few any paring equal period, have issued 

greater amount of useful matter, ate to 
wants and cirenmstances of the Chrituan’ p lie, a 
especially, of clergymen und men of letters. It has at all 
times exhibited and defended the doctrinal and 
distinctive polity of the Presbyterian Church. The arti- 
cles which fill i's volumes, have, in a majority of instan- 
£es, p. oceeded fram writers who possess the confidence of 
— Sark. These ae given a full view of the most in- 

cresting controversies, and have presenged a fair surv: 
of religious literature and the state of theological inion, 
Py pee of Reviews, Original Essays, aud 4 
3. 
lustead of enwmerating all the articles which have 
= 4 met ae. ° — a brief selection, 
some idea ma’ rmed of the character 

sa ge of the work. 7 ™ 

: ginal Essays and Dissertations.—The plans 
measures ofthe American Edu axion Society pam one 
discussed in a number of interesung treatises, which ex- 
cited very general attention. Various important articles 
have a respecting the New Haven controversy, 
and other topies of prevalent interest, Amongthese are. 
The Early History of Pelagiar ism; Inquiri 8 concerning 
the Doctrine of Imputation; Original Sin, as held by the 
Church, before and since the reformation; On the I 
ty of the Sinner; The Christian or on Imputation; 
New Divinity Tried,&c.; The Bible a Key to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature; ‘The Eternal Sonship of Christ; On the 
Use of Liturgies; On a Call to the Gospel Minist: (by 
the late Dr 3; God Enz of ali 

of - 


Chureh Government in 
On Cause and Effect: on 
lerlsten af toe Age er Papelonones 
eristics Age, Fisk) 
Antediluvian werd, Coy Professor Halsey); ame 
Missions; Historical of the Coldn, Dena 
Lexie by; Hebrew Grammar; Sunday Schools; 
=. easures; On Hasty Admissions to the Chara, 
. on 
Reviews.—Brittan on Episcopacy; Cook@n Episco- 
Pacy; The Blaekemith’s Letter on Episcepacy; Joy’s 
Works; Stuart on the Romans; Stuart’s Letter to Chan- 
Wy § (reviewed by Dr, Rice;) Stuart’s Chrestomathy; 
A. oods On ration; W: on Baptism; Memoir of 
carat the er; Murdok’s Mosheim; Bush on the 
Mitlenin ackintosh’s Ethics; M’livaine’s Eviden- 
ces of ’s on Sevivals; Sprague’s 
to *s Arabic pemmer, 
8s Arabic 
icles of the Synod of Dort; Lord’s Life of 
: Gibb’s Lexicon; Babington on Education; 
7p huson’s odern Judaism; Matthew's on the Divine 
wrpose; Howe's works; Burckhardt’s Arabia; Life of 
Payson; Douglas’ Advancement of Society; Ander- 


7 


Sudy ofthe O. T. 
brew Poetry, (by Pres. 
Eichhorn on the G 
Theology in the 
Rosenmueller on Asohaonenr; 
Christ; Witsius on the Councils of the 
steuburg on the Promise of Messiab, Neander on 
cient Rites, &c. &e. 

The publisher, in goliciting attention to 
would refer to what has already beca 

. The contents of the Biblical 
valuable fand of 

ate christian. 
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OTICE.—The firm of HAYES & is 

this day dissolved by mutual consent. All debts due 

to the firm, and all nds against it, will be settled by 

C. C. BRISTOL, who will continue ihe business at the 
old stand, 207, Main-street. 

GEO. E. HAYES 
CYRENIUS C. BRISTOL. 
Boffalo, June 16, 1834. wt 

CARD.—The subscriber having relinquished his 
interest in the Drug business, will hereafter de- 
vote his time exclusively to his profession. All Den- 
tal operations will be performed in the most approved 
manner; whole sets of teeth can be inserted, which will 
be as beautiful as the original, and nearly as useful for 
mastication. He also most respectfully acknowledges 
the liberal patro he has herew/fore received. 
Dentists ¢an at all times be supplied with Human or 
Porcelain Teeth, on reasonable terms. 
Office 207 ~t. GEO. E. HAYES. 
Buffalo, June 10, 1834. 


7 Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
—_ — or = —_, = would a — 
to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works o. 
the American Sunday School Union. can furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumes, 
amoun to 28,305 pages, bound in faney colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with le covers. 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
= \ ~~ age books treat. The price of the complete 


this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number ef wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs @1,46. If bound, they would make about 

welve volames of uni 











2, on papers; 
ly for the Union, 
— . ~ {the 
cation, composed of an equal number o Ba 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 
‘or the sum of 46, the above 338 works can be 
rocured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
» which will send a copy of its con ,a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
Shieh aude Miaoluasaptbeocranienter Ne 
a ve gr: a 
wy aaa — . 4 we 
view of these facts, we may inquire how man 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; Re ty | matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the jousehold! How many thousand 
little ——— of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How mene thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day s, common schools, by public schools 
by apprentices’ librories, hy men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers oad pious visitors of 
the and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention 
ic Gb gh tam omy hil Porter, orrespond- 

retary, Ame unday School Union 
146 Chestnut street, Philadeiphis. ‘ = 
HE PEARL and Literary Gazetie, devoted to ori- 
Pa and selected tales, le; ends, essa 8, oe 
ing, ape! te — — *, biograp iy spoetry 

c., is publis Simultaneously in 
and’ Hartford. on. » 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, one 

. Postm 


and clubs w for a year b sendic 
months for five dollars 





ilar for six 











(TRE LITERARY > Mente 
: urnay, @ o. ¥, Market are, 
R.1. Terms, two doll and fifty cents 
if paid’ ia advance, wr aree damon 
Every 
res 





HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number ot this pe- 
riodical contains “= pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
are on popes of the finest texture and whitest color. 
Itis embell with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, exeeated by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and every variety of sn’ 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. &o. 
del z SS Athenian Buildings, Franklig P Icee, Phila- 


and 





May 14, 150. 
DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
‘At Foster's Hotel 
BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 
IDDINGTCN & HUMPHRY, Merchant ‘Lailors, 








most reasonable terms. 
, March i2 mf 


Sunpay SCHOOL BOOKS.—Tihese publications 
consist of Bi phy, Sacred Geography 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile y, Sucred y; 
Missionary aphy, Lives Men, Helps for 
Teachers, l , &e., for infant Schools, and 
childrep, ornamented with _ 

American 8. 8. Union, and .c, 
100f No. 6, Kremlin Buildings, Buffalo. 
UTLER'S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now filled rye on furniture not sur- 

at 


with an 
a in ~ on as urability and fashion. ‘The 
wing ean be furnished —French, Otto- 
man Grecian 





wingroom dressing 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stool 
Foot Stools; basin and washhand Stands; French, high- 


tent, field, dome. and low Bedsteads; 
yee black ey et Chairs; Boston Rock- 


n 
here? 
Blocks, 
der on short notice. Bed 
all times. A liberal discount 
chairs to sell again. 
Buffalo, March 12. 
UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
fur sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cas’s, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest col and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editi ofthe standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond = thing ever red in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 
School « being 








hin 

id 
, On suc eit 
of every 











Every person, therefore, w 

books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstore, ean be furnished on bee 
ter terms than they can be ned at any other store 

in the city. jan 8 
W. WILGUS, No. %3 Main street, has just receiv- 
« ed Clark’s Commentar , in 2 vole. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country ns 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. we, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the at home, or the 
nciple of maternal duty, ly illustrated by J. 
Philipe, of Maberly Chapel; Religions Soucent’, ty 

a $ us venir 

8. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman's Almanae, 
bo aa Prayer, hoo eee Methodist Har- 
new on, revised greatly en ed. A 
Prayer Books. of pocket Bibles, Teconele and 





Prayer Books. 
nffaio, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 203 

Main street; Albums, an t article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of ali sizes and qualitics; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
eae and general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 


well. A. W. W is. 
Baffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. ws 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. ,203 Main strect> 
January 20, 1834. A. W. Wil hae just receiy- 

ed a fresh eure of Books and Stationary, amon’ 
which are the Education Annual, by J. Breekenbriise 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel Hog vs. The Har- 
per’s Head, a jeqene of Kentacky, by 8. Hall. Wat- 
dernac; by LeitchRitchie. ‘The Down Easter, &c. &c- 
n2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
ae - =. Fed oon tans, an American 
. vois, om ngle’s , 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gea. jcourt.— 
Kinwick’s Treatise on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic. 4 


1ON.—The partnership heretof: ist- 
Dit between te 7 bers, p tine Painting busi. 
i i 4 them ow: . 
oe a umamel spocent. nitied —— 
unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed 
D. and the business of Painting, Glazing, ANd 
in all its various branches, will be continued by N. Wit- 
Gus, at the old stand, No. 213 Main street. 
NATHANIEL WILGUS. 
S BURTON, 


Buffalo, April 1, 1934. M4tf 


Bo AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neail and 
The : 


sets ty": as ae of tho 
Literary Inquirer, may ned, price 15. 
each, at the office of publication. ’ & 














D GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Snov 
L. Fairfield, editor.—This 


merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio 

graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or tabic 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all neW works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. Alt 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and ait 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
withe magezine published im Philadetpbta d ing the 

pu uring 
first week of every month. Each her contams 


on superior 


covers. 

e price is fivegoliars pe 
vance. 

W ALDIE’S Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 

every week; cack number containing as much 

as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price $5 a 


year, or five copies for $20, sent to one address. 
Economy.—Of the book *by us im the two 


] 

firat volumes of the ‘Select Circulating Library,’’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Bancitti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr pony. The Subaitern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; W Rebellion in Scotland, 

acou Journel ofa 


%. 
The Italian Exile in England; 
’s Letters 
Baron Bitaanser's Great Britain Madden Tnfirmi-g: 
ties; Rambles of a Natwcalist, Capt. Hall’s Frag- 
meats ‘The bookseller:” charge for 


able fn ad- 
» pay’ jan 9 





2 , twelve dol- 
lars and 
We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayetie 
and Louis Philippe; Batty’s tour in Holland; Letiers 
from the Ear! of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; k of the Medusa; The 
ke of Caraceas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &c., 
al rw at lers’ redaced prices at least 
twehtyfive dollars!! This surely is economy. 


rue WESTERN MONTHLAS MAGAZINE, coa 
ducted by James Hal! and devoted to literature and 
science, is published during the first week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
in six months, or three dollars, in advance. A pa: 
ment made between the ist of January and the Ist July, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where payment shall be delayed 
until afler the Ist of July, the additional filly cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a year, or discontinued upti! close of a year 
but subecribers may comme@ee oy with any 
month they please. No eubseriber will be considered 
as a right to discontinue his subscription, un- 
less he shall have paid up all arears, and given notice 
before the expiration of the year. Published by 
COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio. 


HE PARTHENON is published at Union Collage 

in monthly numbers, each containing at least 64 
pages of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and $3 00 on delivery of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtaining five subecribers and be- 
ing responsible for the came, shall receive a voR 
ume grate, and agents shall receive the customary 
commission. All communications must be addressed, 
postage paid, to the the Parthenon, Schenec- 
tady. N. ¥. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by subscribers free of postage; and to 
our New Orleans subseribers, by the earliest packets. 




















aan whe a MIRBOR is publie ev 
y ona super 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa- 
r for a year will make a handsome volume of 418 
large pages including the titlepage and index, which 
will be rnished with the last number of the Volume. 


Advertise are exeladed. The subscription price 
is @vo dottase ded fifly cents 


r year, payable in ad- 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three doilars and fifty cents will 
be invar Ee yer 

SHRE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RANVILLE INSTITUTION.—Preparatory De 
partment. In this attention is given to the elemen- 
tury and common branches of English, and to Greek and 
Latin by those who wish tq be fitted for college. This 
department ceinprises one designed specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English Departineat. In this can be obtained either 
the whole or any portion of the mathematical and Eng- 
tish part of a coilegiate education. It also affords facili- 
ies for acquiring the qualifications suitubbe for the busi- 
less of teaching. 

Colicgiate Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
membership in the freshmen class are similar to those 
adopted by the best colleges. Much greater regar4, how- 
ever, is had te the guality, than to the quantity, of the 
preparation. The freshmen class has completcd half its 
year. It is accessible, atgii times, by F gy duly quali 
fied to take its advanc nding. The higher classes 
will be ively org don the annual promotion 
of this from aninferior to a superior grade. Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in Augyst. 

Manual Labor Depariment. ‘This is considered as in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are required to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind of work. A 
cooperage hus been fitted up, which affords ample em- 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 
accommodations in this business. Carpenters, joiners 
and farmers will find employment in their respective 
callings. 

nses for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuilion, 2,00; 
board, Washing, room, furniture and fuel, $27,00; acecom- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to one not « 
boarder, 82,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, $0,753, whole expense for tui- 
tion, bourd, washing, room, furniture and fuel, 35,00 « 
term, Or 00 a year, exclusive of vacations. T 
who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, with the pacer 
tion of tuition. No deduction for absence will be 
on the tuition of students in the collegiate department. 
Any student entering or teoving the school during the 





pr of a half term, will be ¢ the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No ion for absence 
will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at apy one fime, nor even 
then withont a satisfactory reason for such absence. The 


payment of all bills is required in advance. 
he next term will commence on,Thursday, the 20th 


of March. JOHN ATT, President. 
EXD OF VOL. UL. . 





